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EXPORTS 


ANIMAL PRODUCTS: | 

Bristles, Horse and Badger Hair, Cow and Goat Hair, Feathers, 
Casings 

SKINS: 

Sheepskins, Goatskins 

CARPETS: 

Bokhara, Kazakh, Shirvan, Derbent, etc. 

LIQUORICE ROOT: ; 

Natural and peeled of all kinds 

MEDICINAL RAW MATERIALS: 

Lime Flowers, Soap-Root, Brown Mustard Seed, Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Preparations 

TOBACCO: ; 

Sukhumi, Samsun, Kuban, Maikop, Trapezond (Sochi), Yalta, 
American 

NICOTINE: 

Sulphate 40°/,; pure 95°/,, 98°/, 

MATCHES: 

Match Splints 

SALT: 

Rock, Sea, Sodium Chloride 


SILICATES: 
Glass 


PEASANT HANDICRAFT ART OBJECTS: 
Of Wood, Khokhloma, of Root 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS AND MATRICES 
PORTABLE PHONOGRAPHS 
ARITHMOMETERS 


IMPORTS 


Hides and Prepared Leather 


® 
For information apply to V/O RAZNOEXPORT at Moscow, Kuibyshev St. 21. 
or to the Trade Delegation of the USSR abroad. 
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FROM THE REPORT OF J. V. STALIN ON THE 
WORK OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE TO THE 
EIGHTEENTH CONGRESS OF THE CPSU(B) 


Delivered March 10, 1939 


The International Position of the Soviet Union 


Comrades, five years have elapsed since the 17th Party Congress. No 
‘small period, as you see. During this period the world has undergone con- 
siderable changes. States and countries, and their mutual relations, are 
now in many respects totally altered. 

What changes exactly have taken place in the international situation 
in this period? In what way exactly has the external and internal situation 
of our country changed? 

For the capitalist countries this period was one of very profound pertur- 


bations in both the economic and political spheres. In the economic sphere, 
these were years of depression, followed, from the beginning of the latter 
half of 1937, by a period of new economic crisis, of a new decline of in- 
dustry in the United States, England and France; consequently, these 
were years of new economic complications. In the political sphere, these 
were years of serious political conflicts and perturbations. Anew imperialist 
war is already in its second year, a war waged over a huge territory stretch- 
ing from Shanghai to Gibraltar and involving over 500 million people. 


The map of Europe, Africa and Asia is being forcibly redrawn. The entire 


post-war system, the so-called regime of peace, has been shaken to its 


foundations. 
For the Soviet Union, on the contrary, these were years of growth and 


prosperity, of further economic and cultural progress, of further development 


of political and military might, of struggle for the preservation of peace 
throughout the world. 

Such is the general picture. 

Let us now examine the concrete data illustrating the changes in the 
international situation. 


41. New Economic Crisis in the Capitalist Countries. Intensification of the Struggle for 
Markets and Sources of Raw Material, and for a New Redivision of the World 


The economic crisis which broke out in the capitalist countries in the 
latter half of 1929 lasted until the end of 1933. After that the crisis passed 
into a depression, and was then followed by a certain revival, a certain 
upward trend of industry. But this upward trend of industry did not de- 
velop into a boom, as is usually the case in a period of revival. On the 
contrary, in the latter half of 1937 a new economic crisis began, which 
seized the United States first of all and then England, France and a number 
of other countries. 

The capitalist countries thus found themselves faced with a new economic 
crisis before they had even recovered from the ravages of the recent one. 

This circumstance naturally ted to an increase of unemployment. The 
number of unemployed in capitalist countries, which had fallen from 30 
million in 1933 to 14 million in 1937, has now again risen to 18 million 
as a result of the new crisis. 

A distinguishing feature of the new crisis is that it differs in many 
respects from the preceding one, and, moreover, differs for the worse and 
not for the better. 

Firstly, the new crisis did not begin after an industrial boom, as was the 
case in 1929, but after a depression and a certain revival, which, however, 
did not develop into a boom. This means that the present crisis will be 
more severe and more difficult to cope with than the previous cr 

Further, the present crisis has broken out not in time of peace, but at a 
time when a second imperialist war has already begun; at a time when 
Japan, already in the second year of her war with China, is disorganizing 
the immense China market and is rendering it almost inaccessible to the 
goods of other countries; when Italy and Germany have already placed 
their national economy on a war footing, squandering their reserves of raw 
material and foreign currency for the purpose, and when all the other big 
capitalist powers are beginning to reorganize themselves on a war footing. 
This means that capitalism will have far less resources at its disposal for 
a normal way out of the present crisis than during the preceding crisis. 

Lastly, as distinct from the preceding crisis, the present crisis is not a 
general one, but as yet involves chiefly the economically powerful countries 
which have not yet placed themselves on a war economic basis. As regards 
the aggressive countries, such as Japan, Germany and Italy, who have 
already reorganized their economy on a war footing, they, because of the 
intense development of their war industry, are not yet experiencing a 
crisis of overproduction, although they are approaching it. This means that 
by the time the economically powerful, non-aggressive countries begin 
to emerge from the phase of crisis, the aggressive countries, having exhausted 
their reserves of gold and raw material in the course of the war fever, are 
bound to enter a phase of very severe crisis. 

This is clearly illustrated, for example, by the figures for the visible 
gold reserves of the capitalist countries. 


VISIBLE GOLD RESERVES OF THE CAPITALIST 
COUNTRIES 


(In Millions of Former Gold Dollars} 


End of September 

1936 1938 
Total 12,980 14,301 
United States 6,649 8,126 
Great Britain 2,029 2 
France 1,769 1,435 
Holland 289 595 
Belgium 373 318 
Switzerland 387 407 
Germany 16 urd 
Italy 123 124 
Japan 273 97 


This table shows that the combined gold reserves of Germany, Italy and 
Japan are less than the reserves of Switzerland alone. 


Here are a few figures illustrating the state of crisis of industry in the 
capitalist countries during the past five years and the trend of industrial 
progress in the USSR. 


VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT IN PERCENTAGES 
OF THE YEAR 1929 


(Taking the Year 1929 as 100) 


1934 1935 1936 1938 
United States 66.4 75.6 72.0 
Great Britain 98.8 105.8 112.0 
France 71.0 70.0 
Italy 80.0, 99.6 96.0 
Germany 79.8 117.2 125.0 
Japan 128.7 170.8 165.0 


424.0 477.0 


USSR 


This table shows that the Soviet Union is the only country in the world 
where crises are unknown and where industry is continuously on the up- 
grade. 

This table also shows that a serious economic crisis has already begun 
and is developing in the United States, England and France. 

Further, this table shows that in Italy and Japan, who placed their 
national economy on a war footing earlier than Germany, the downward 
course of industry already began in 1938. 

Lastly, this table shows that in Germany, who reorganized her economy 
on a war footing later than Italy and Japan, industry is still experiencing 
a certain upward trend—although a small one, it is true—corresponding 
to that which took place in Japan and Italy until recently. 

There can be no doubt that unless something unforeseen occurs, German 
industry must embark on the same downward path as Japan and Italy 
have already entered. For what does placing the economy of a country on 
a war footing mean? It means giving industry a one-sided, war direction; 
developing to the utmost the production of goods necessary for war and 
not for consumption by the population; restricting to the utmost the pro- 
duction and, especially, the sale of articles of general consumption—and, 
consequently, reducing consumption by the population and confronting 
the country with an economic crisis. 

Such is the concrete picture of the trend of the new economic crisis in 
the capitalist countries. 

Naturally, such an unfavorable turn of economic affairs could not but 
aggravate relations between the powers. The preceding crisis had already 
mixed the cards and intensified the struggle for markets and sources of 
raw materials. The seizure of Manchuria and North China by Japan, the 
seizure of Abyssinia by Italy—all this reflected the acuteness of the struggle 
among the powers. The new economic crisis must lead, and is actually 
leading, to a further sharpening of the imperialist struggle. It is no longer 
a question of competition in the markets, of a commercial war, of dumping. 
These methods of struggle have long been recognized as inadequate. It is 
now a question of a new redivision of the world, of spheres of influence and 
of colonies by military action 

Japan tried to justify her aggressive actions by the argument that she 
had been cheated when the Nine-Power Pact was concluded, and had not 
been allowed to extend her territory at the expense of China, whereas 
England and France possess er Italy recalled that she 
had been cheated during the division of the spoils after the first imperialist 
war and that she must recompense herself at the expense of the spheres 
of influence of England and France. Germany, who had suffered severely 
as a result of the first imperialist war and the Peace of Versailles, joined 
forces with Japan and Italy, and demanded an extension of her territory 
in Europe and the return of the colonies of which the victors in the first 
imperialist war had deprived her. 

Thus the bloc of three aggressor states came to be formed. 

A new redivision of the world by means of war became imminent. 


rmous colonie: 


2. Aggravation of the International Political Situation. Collapse of the Post-War System 
of Peace Treaties. Beginning of a New Imperialist War 


Here is a list of the most important events during the period under review 
which mark the beginning of the new imperialist war. In 1935 Italy attacked 
and seized Abyssinia. In the summer of 1936 Germany and Italy organized 
military intervention in Spain, Germany entrenching herself in the north 
of Spain and in Spanish Morocco, and Italy in the south of Spain and in the 
Balearic Islands. Having seized Manchuria, Japan in 1937 invaded North 
and Central China, occupied Peking, Tientsin and Shanghai and began to 
oust her foreign competitors from the occupied zone. In the beginning of 
1938 Germany seized Austria, and in the autumn of 1938 the Sudeten region 
of Czechoslovakia. At the end of 1938 Japan seized Canton, and at the be- 
ginning of 1939 the Island of Hainan. 

Thus the war, which has stolen so imperceptibly upon the nations, has 
drawn a population of over 500 million into its orbit and has extended 
its sphere of action over a vast territory, stretching from Tientsin, Shanghai 
and Canton, through Abyssinia, to Gibraltar. 

After the first imperialist war the victor states, primarily England 
France and the United States, had set up a new system of relations between 
countries, the post-war regime of peace. The main props of this regime were 
the Nine-Power Pact in the Far East, and the Versailles Treaty and a 
number of other treaties in Europe. The League of Nations was set up to 
regulate relations between countries within the framework of this regime on 
the basis of a united front of states, of collective defense of the security of 
states. However, three aggressive states, and the new imperialist war 
launched by them, have upset the entire system of this post-war peace 
regime. Japan tore up the Nine-Power Pact, and Germany and Italy the 
Versailles Treaty. In order to have their hands free, these three states 
withdrew from the League of Nations. 

The new imperialist war became a fact. 

It is not so easy in our day to suddenly break loose and plunge straight 
into war without regard for treaties of any kind, without regard for public 
opinion. Bourgeois politicians know this well enough. So do the fascist 
rulers. That is why the fascist rulers decided, before plunging into war, to 
frame public opinion to suit their ends, that is, to mislead it, to deceive it. 

A military bloc of Germany and Italy against the interests of England 
and France in Europe? Bless us, do you call that a bloc! ‘‘We’’ have no 
military bloc whatever. All ‘‘we’’ have is an innocuous ‘‘Berlin-Rome 
axis;’’ that is, just a geometrical equation for an axis. (Laughter.) 

A military bloc of Germany, Italy and Japan against the interests of 
the United States, England and France in the Far East? Nothing of the 
kind! ‘‘We’’ have no military bloc whatever. All ‘‘we’’ have is an inno- 
cuous ‘‘Berlin-Rome-Tokyo triangle;’’ that is, a slight penchant for 
geometry. (General laughter.) 

A war against the interests of England, France, the United States? 
Nonsense! ‘‘We’’ are waging war on the Comintern, not on these states. 
If you don’t believe it, read the ‘‘anti-Comintern pact’’ concluded between 
Italy, Germany and Japan. 

That is how messieurs the aggressors thought of framing public opinion, 
although it was not hard to see how preposterous this whole clumsy game 
of camouflage was; for it is ridiculous to look for Comintern ‘‘hotbeds’’ in 
the deserts of Mongolia, in the mountains of Abyssinia, or in the wilds 
of Spanish Morocco. (Laughter.) 

But war is inexorable. It cannot be hidden under any guise. For no 
“‘axes,’’ ‘triangles’? or ‘‘anti-Comintern pacts’’ can hide the fact that in 
this period Japan has seized a vast stretch of territory in China, that Italy 
has seized Abyssinia, that Germany has seized Austria and the Sudeten 
region, that Germany and Italy together have seized Spain—and all this 
in defiance of the interests of the non-aggressive states. The war remains a 
war; the military bloc of aggressors remains a military bloc, and the aggres- 
sors remain aggressors. 

It is a distinguishing feature of the new imperialist war that it has not 
yet become universal, a world war. The war is being waged by aggressor 
states, who in every way infringe upon the interests of the non-aggressive 
states, primarily England, France and the United States, while the latter 
draw back and retreat, making concession after concession to the aggressors. 

Thus we are witnessing an open redivision of the world and spheres of 
influence at the expense of the non-aggressive states, without the least 
attempt at resistance, and even with a certain amount of connivance, on 
the part of the latter. 

Incredible, but true. 

To what are we to attribute this one-sided and strange character of the 
new imperialist war? 


How is it that the non-aggressive countries, which possess such vast 
opportunities, have so easily, and without any resistance, abandoned their 
positions and their obligations to please the aggressors? 

Is it to be attributed to the weakness of the non-aggressive states? Of 
course not! Combined, the non-aggressive, democratic states are unques- 
tionably stronger than the fascist states, both economically and militarily. 

To what then are we to attribute the systematic concessions made by 
these states to the aggressors? 

It might be attributed, for example, to the fear that a revolution might 
break out if the non-aggressive states were to go to war and the war were 
to assume a world-wide character. The bourgeois politicians know, of 
course, that the first imperialist world war led to the victory of the rev- 
olution in one of the largest countries. They are afraid that the second 
imperialist world war may also lead to the victory of the revolution in one 
or several countries. 

But at present this is not the sole or even the chief reason. The chief 
reason is that the majority of the non-aggressive countries, particularly 
England and France, have rejected the policy of collective security, the 
policy of collective resistance to the aggressors, and have taken up a posi- 
tion of non-intervention, a position of ‘‘neutrality.’’ 

Formally, the policy of non-intervention might be defined as follows: 
“Let each country defend itself from the aggressors as it likes and as best 
it can. That is not our affair. We shall trade both with the aggressors and 
with their victims.’’ But actually, the policy of non-intervention means 
conniving at aggression, giving free reign to war and, consequently, trans- 
forming the war into a world war. The policy of non-intervention reveals 
an eagerness, a desire, not to hinder the aggressors in their nefarious work, 
not to hinder Japan, say, from embroiling herself in a war with China or, 
better still, with the Soviet Union; not to hinder Germany, say, from 
enmeshing herself in European affairs, from embroiling herself in a war 
with the Soviet Union; to allow all the belligerents to sink deep into the 
mire of war, to encourage them surreptitiously in this; to allow them to 
weaken and exhaust one another; and then, when they have become weak 
enough, to appear on the scene with fresh strength, to appear, of course, 
“‘in the interests of peace’’ and to dictate conditions to the enfeebled belli- 
gerents. 

Cheap and easy! 

Take Japan, for instance. It is characteristic that before Japan invaded 
North China all the influential French and British newspapers shouted 
about China’s weakness and her inability to offer resistance, and declared 
that Japan with her army could subjugate China in two or three months. 
Then the European and American politicians began to watch and wait. 
And then, when Japan started military operations, they let her have Shang- 
hai, the vital center of foreign capital in China; they let her have Canton, 
acenter of England’s monopoly influence in South China; they let her have 
Hainan, and they allowed her to surround Hongkong. Does not this look 
very much like encouraging the aggressor? It is as though they were saying: 
“Embroil yourself deeper in war; then we shall see.’’ 

Or take Germany, for instance. They let her have Austria, despite the 
undertaking to defend her independence; they let her have the Sudeten re- 
gion; they abandoned Czechoslovakia to her fate, thereby violating all and 
every obligation; and then they began to lie vociferously in the press about 
“the weakness of the Russian army,’’ ‘‘the demoralization of the Russian 
air force’’ and “‘riots’’ in the Soviet Union, egging the Germans on to 
march farther East, promising them easy pickings and prompting them: 
«Just start war on the Bolsheviks, and everything will be all right.’’ 
It must be admitted that this too looks very much like egging on and en- 
couraging the aggressor. 

The hullabaloo raised by the British, French and American press over 
the Soviet Ukraine is characteristic. The gentlemen of the press there 
shouted until they were hoarse that the Germans were marching on Soviet 
Ukraine, that they now had what is called the Carpathian Ukraine, with 
a population of some 700,000, and that not later than this spring the Ger- 
mans would annex the Soviet Ukraine, which has a population of over 
30 million, to this so-called Carpathian Ukraine. It Igoks as if the object 
of this suspicious hullabaloo was to incense the Soviet Union against Ger- 
many, to poison the atmosphere and to provoke a conflict with Germany 
without any visible grounds. 

It is quite possible, of course, that there are madmen in Germany who 
dream of annexing the elephant, that is, the Soviet Ukraine, to the gnat, 
namely, the so-called Carpathian Ukraine. If there really are such lunatics 


in Germany, rest assured that we shall find enough straight-jackets for 
them in our country. (Thunderous applause.) But if we ignore the madmen 
and turn to normal people, is it not clearly absurd and foolish to seriously 
talk of annexing the Soviet Ukraine to this so-called Carpathian Ukraine? 
Imagine. The gnat comes to the elephant and says perkily: ‘‘Ah, brother, 
how sorry I am for you. . . . Here you are without any landlords, without 
any capitalists, with no national oppression, without any fascist bosses. 
Is that a way to live?. . . As Ilook at you, I can’t help thinking that there 


is no hope for you unless you annex yourself to me. ... (General laughter.) 
Well, so be it: I allow you to annex your tiny domain to my vast terri- 
tories. . . .’’ (General laughter and applause.) 


Even more characteristic is the fact that certain European and American 
politicians and pressmen, having lost patience waiting for ‘‘the march on 
the Soviet Ukraine,’’ are themselves beginning to disclose what is really 
behind the policy of non-intervention. They are saying quite openly, putting 


it down in black on white, that the Germans have cruelly ‘disappointed’? 
them, for instead of marching farther East, against the Soviet Union, 
they have turned, you see, to the West and are demanding colonies. One 
might think that the districts of Czechoslovakia were yielded to Germany 
as the price of an undertaking to launch war on the Soviet Union, but that 
now the Germans are refusing to meet their bills and are sending them to 
hades. 

Far be it from me to moralize on the policy of non-intervention, to talk 
of treason, treachery and so on. It would be naive to preach morals to people 
who recognize no human morality. Politics is politics, as the old, case- 
hardened bourgeois diplomats say. It must be remarked, however, that 
the big and dangerous political game started by the supporters of the policy 
of non-intervention may end in a serious fiasco for them. 

Such is the true face of the now prevailing policy of non-intervention. 

Such is the political situation in the capitalist countries. 


3. The Soviet Union and the Capitalist Countries 


The war has created a new situation with regard to the relations between 
countries. It has enveloped them in an atmosphere of alarm and uncertainty. 
By undermining the post-war peace regime and overriding the elementary 
principles of international law, it has cast doubt on the value of interna- 
tional treaties and obligations. Pacifism and disarmament schemes are dead 
and buried. Feverish arming has taken their place. Everybody is arming, 
small states and big states, including those, and primarily those which 
practice the policy of non-intervention. Nobody believes any longer in the 
unctuous speeches which claim that the Munich concessions to the aggressors 
and the Munich agreement opened a new era of ‘‘appeasement.’’ They are 
disbelieved even by the signatories to the Munich agreement, England and 
France, who are increasing their armaments no less than other countries. 

Naturally, the USSR could not ignore these ominous events. There 
is no doubt that any war, however small, started by the aggressors in any 
remote corner of the world constitutes a danger to the peaceable countries. 
All the more serious then is the danger arising from the new imperialist 
war, which has already drawn into its orbit over 500 million people in 
Asia, Africa and Europe. In view of this, while our country is unswervingly 
Pursuing a policy of preserving peace, it is, at the same time, doing a great 
deal to increase the preparedness of our Red Army and our Red Navy. 

At the same time, in order to strengthen its international position, the 
Soviet Union decided to take certain other steps. At the end of 1934 our 
country joined the League of Nations, considering that despite its weakness 
the League might nevertheless serve as a place where aggressors can be 
exposed, and as a certain instrument of peace, however feeble, that might 
hinder the outbreak of war. The Soviet Union considers that in alarming 
times like these even so weak an international organization as the League 
of Nations should not be ignored. In May 1935 a treaty of mutual assistance 
against possible attack by aggressors was signed between France and the 
Soviet Union. A similar treaty was simultaneously concluded with Czecho- 
slovakia. In March 1936 the Soviet Union concluded a treaty of mutual 
assistance with the Mongolian People’s Republic. In August 1937 the 
Soviet Union concluded a pact of non-aggression with the Chinese Republic. 

It was in such difficult international conditions that the Soviet Union 
pursued its foreign policy of upholding the cause of peace. 

The foreign policy of the Soviet Union is clear and explicit: 

1. We stand for peace and the strengthening of business relations with 
all countries. That is our position; and we shall adhere to this position as 


long as these countries maintain like relations with the Soviet Union 
and as long as they make no attempt to trespass on the interests of our 
country. 

2. We stand for peaceful, close and friendly relations with all the neigh- 
boring countries which have common frontiers with the USSR. That is 
our position; and we shall adhere to this position as long as these countries 
maintain like relations with the Soviet Union, and as long as they make no 
attempt to trespass, directly or indirectly, on the integrity and inviolab- 
ility of the frontiers of the Soviet state. 

3. We stand for the support of nations which are the victims of aggression 
and are fighting for the independence of their country. 

4. We are not afraid of the threats of aggressors and are ready to deal 
a double blow for every blow delivered by instigators of war who attempt 
to violate the Soviet borders. 

Such is the foreign policy of the Soviet Union. (Stormy and prolonged 
applause.) 

In its foreign policy the Soviet Union relies upon: 

1. Its growing economic, political and cultural might; 

2. The moral and political unity of our Soviet society; 

3. The mutual friendship of the nations of our country; 

4. Its Red Army and Red Navy; 

5. Its policy of peace; 

6. The moral support of the working people of all countries, who are 
vitally concerned in the preservation of peace; 

7. The good sense of the countries which for one reason or another have 
no interest in the violation of peace. 

Lae 3 

The tasks of the Party in the sphere of foreign policy are: 

1. To continue the policy of peace and of strengthening business relations 
with all countries; 

2. To be cautious and not allow our country to be drawn into conflicts 
by warmongers who are accustomed to have others pull the chestnuts out 
of the fire for them; 

3. To strengthen the might of our Red Army and Red Navy to the utmost; 

4. To strengthen the international bonds of friendship with the working 
people of all countries, who are interested in peace and friendship among 
nations. 
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zs Doviet Court 
Beeidlist  Uudicature 


By Academician A. VYSHINSKY 
Procurator of the USSR 


The new Judicature Act of the USSR, the 
Union and the Autonomous Republics was 
passed by’ the Second Session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on Aug. 16, 1938. The 
draft of the law had been prepared by a spe- 
cial commission of the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the USSR headed by V. M. Mo- 
lotov, chairman of the council, and was 
adopted unanimously by both chambers. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution 
destroyed root and branch the bourgeois- 
landlord judicial system of tsarist Russia 
and replaced the old court of the exploiters 
with a new, Soviet, genuine people's court. 
The history of the Soviet court is closely 
bound up with the history of the struggle of 
the working people of the USSR for their 
emancipation, their struggle against the 
numerous enemies of Socialism—Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, Mensheviks Trotskyite and 
Bukharinite traitors, bourgeois nationalist 
whiteguard terrorists, misappropriators of 
Socialist property, wreckers and other ene- 
mies, 

From the inception of Soviet power the 
Soviet court was faced with the task of re- 
lentlessly fighting the enemies of Socialism, 
of strengthening the new, S-cialist, law and 
order. In performing this task the Soviet court 
relies cn the force of Soviet law, cn the great 
Principles of Socialist democracy embodied 
in the Soviet Constitution and legislation on 
the judiciary, 

The basic principles of the Soviet judiciai 
system are its electiveness, participation by 
the working people, that is the entire popu- 
lation, in the administration of justice, pub- 
lic trials, the right cf the accused to defense 
and to unrestricted presentation of evidence, 


strict observance of Soviet laws, which safe- 
guard truth and justice. 

The Soviet court is a genuinely popular, 
genuinely democratic court. It is founded on 
Socialist democracy, eschewing any distinc- 
tion on account of race, naticnality, rank or 
property. 

The new Judicature Act embodies in amore 
developed and consistent form the principle 
of a uniform court, equal for all citizens, the 
principle of electiveness of judges and the 
right of defense. 

Article 5 provides that justice in the USSR 
shall be administered on the basis of: ‘“‘a 
court uniform and equal for all citizens, 
irrespective of the social, property status or 
official position of the citizens, their natio- 
nality or race.’’ This principle is in full con- 
formity with the great principles embodied 
in Article 123 of the Stalinist Constitution 
of the USSR guaranteeing ‘‘the equality of 
the rights of citizens of the USSR, irrespec- 
tive of their nationality or race, in all spheres 
of economic, state, cultural, social and 
political life." The Judicature Act provides 
also for the administration of justice in the 
USSR on the basis of ‘uniform criminal, 
civil and procedural legislation of the USSR.’’ 

The elective principle is also fully embodied 
in the new law. All courts from the People’s 
Court to the Supreme Court of the USSR are 
elective under the new law. 

The earlier law, the Judicature Law of the 
USSR and of the Union Republics, also pro- 
claimed the elective principle, Article 3 pro- 
vided that judicial institutions were to be 
established on the principle that justice 
shall te administered exclusively by the 
working people and that judges and people’s 


At a session of the Moscow City Court. Seated, right, is state 
assistant cily procurator and, standing, film actor Boris Chirkov, 


being heard involves cinema workers 


prosecutor N. M. Belitskaya, 
the public prosecutor. The case 
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Academician A. Vyshinsky 


assessors shall be elected by Soviets, congres- 
ses of the Soviets or other Soviet organs. Under 
the old law any citizen of the USSR, without 
a court conviction, could be a judge provided 
he satisfied the conditions indicated in Article 
4 of the law, i. e. he enjoyed electoral rights 
and had a certain number of years of social 
and political work in public, trade union or 
Party organizations, or practical work in 
organs of Soviet justice or in corresponding 
administrative state bodies to his credit. 

The Statute on the Judicature of the 
RSFSR provided as one of the conditions 
for eligibility to the office of judge, at least 
two years’ work in Government institutions 
or public organizations or three years’ work 
in Soviet judicial bodies at least as examining 
magistrate. The new law repealed these re- 
quisites, Article 11 providing that: “All ci- 
tizens enjoying electoral rights may be judges 
or people’s assessors.'’ In other words to be 
elected judge or people’s assessor, no spe- 
cial requirements are necessary. 

The new law provides that while perform- 
ing their duties in court, people’s assessors 
enjoy all the rights of a judge. 

Thorough consistency in the application of 
the principle of electiveness of judges and 
people’s assessors is indicated in the articles 
of the law guaranteeing the independence 
and immunity of judges. Article 17, for exam- 
ple, provides that judges may be removed from 
their posts, or people’s assessors relieved of 
their duties only through recall by the elec- 
tors, or by sentence of a court. 

It is this rule which embodies the highest 
of the great principles of organization of the 
Soviet judicial system—the principle of 
electiveness and independence of the judges 
and their accountability to the people. 

Article 18 specifies how criminal proceed- 
ings may be commenced against judges and 
how their removal from office pending their 
trial and their trial are effected. Under that 
article this is effected with respect to people's 
judges, members of territorial, provincial 
and regional courts, courts of autonomous 
provinces and members of supreme courts 
of Union and autonomous republics by deci- 
sion of the Procurator of the Union republic 
with the sanction of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Union republic; with 
respect to members of the Supreme Court 
of the USSR and special courts of the USSR, 
by decision of the Procurator of the USSR 
with the sanction of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

This new procedure corresponds to the ex- 
ceptionally high status which the Stalinist 


Constitution has given the judges who are 
elected by the people. The people’s judges 
are elected on the basis of universal, equal 
and direct elections by secret ballot; the ter- 
ritorial, provincial and regional courts and 
the courts of the autonomous provinces are 
elected by the respective Soviets of Deputies 
of the Working People. The Supreme Court 
of the USSR and special courts of the USSR, 
the supreme courts of the Union and auto- 
nomous republics are elected by the Supreme 
Soviets of the USSR, Union and autonomous 
republics respectively. 

A special place in the judicial system is 
given by the Judicature Act to the people’s 
courts. The people’s court whose judges are 
elected for a term of three years is a truly de- 
mocratic court. The court’s jurisdiction is 
set forth as follows in Article 21 of the Ju- 
dicature Act: 

Article 21: People’s courts hear: 

a) criminal cases: 

crimes against the life, health, liberty and 
reputation of citizens—murder, mayhem, 
performance of illegal abortions, illegal de- 
privation of liberty, rape, wilful non-payment 
of alimony, insults, rowdyism, slander; 

crimes against property—armed robbery, 
burglary, larceny, fraud, extortion; 

crimes committed in the discharge of du- 
ties while in office — malfeasance, misfea- 
sance, non-feasance, embezzlement, misman- 
agement, forgery, short weighing and short 
measuring, overcharging; 

crimes against the administrative order— 
violation of the electoral law, wilful non- 
payment of taxes and levies established by 
law, refusal to effect state deliveries or to 
discharge duties to the state, evasion of the 
draft and the duties of military service, vio- 
lation of lawful orders of organs of power; 

b) civil cases: 

actions involving property; 

actions involving violations of labor laws: 

actions involving the payment of alimony; 

actions involving inheritance, 

and other criminal and civil cases over 
which jurisdiction is given them by law. 

Article 27 defines the competence of the 
people’s court before a case comes up for 
trial. This court is granted authority to ap- 
prove indictments submitted by the procu- 
rator, to order the accused to be placed in 
custody or released from custody and to de- 
termine whether or not a particular case re- 
quires the obligatory participation of counsel 
for defense and the procurator. The powers of 
the people’s court with respect to the indict- 
ment are very broad. It may not consent 


(Continued on page 38) 


People’s judge M. P. Grechukha, Stalin 
District, Moscow TASS Photo 


These Uzbek collective farmers’ children were photographed during class hours at the elementary 
school of the Budyonny Collective Farm, Soviet Uzbekistan 
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By YEVGEN! KRIGER 


One December evening the pupils of School 
No. 610 invited me to visit them. There is 
nothing about this school, housed in a new 
building on Sretenka, to distinguish it from 
numerous other educational institutions in 
Moscow. 

Between you and me (I wouldn’t want the 
children to know) I confess that I left the 
school somewhat crestfallen at the realization 
of my own ignorance of certain branches of 
science with which the youngsters appeared 
to be quite conversant. 

I did not attend lessons. | merely spent 
some time in two rooms placed at the complete 
disposal of the amateur scientists’ circle. 

The children led me by the hand into one 
of these rooms, so that | should not stumble 
over anything. 

“Take care or you'll knock your head 
against the moon,’’ someone warned me 
sternly. 

It was pitch dark. 

“This is our universe,’’ piped up one of the 
girls. ‘“‘That’s why it’s so dark in here. The 
stratonauts, you know, found that the sky 
was almost black at a height of 65,500 feet 
above the earth.” 

Then | was asked to point where I thought 
north should be. | was at a complete loss and 
attempted to hide my confusion behind some 
inaudible mumbling. I felt most unsure of 
myself. 

At that point the Great Bear constellation 
shone out in the darkness over our heads. 
There was an awed silence. Then the Little 
Bear appeared, followed by its scintillating 
neighbors. | searched my memory hurriedly, 
conjured up some dim recollections, pointed 
toward the brightest star in the row of heaven- 
ly bodies and said that in my opinion the 
north was over there. 

To my infinite relief I was right. The chil- 
dren were satisfied. Evidently they considered 
me a competent person, worthy of accompany- 
ing them on their journey through the uni- 
verse. I was much flattered by their confi- 
dence. 


Constellation after constellation flashed 
out aboveus and soon the entire firmament 
was lighted up by the radiant effulgence of 
the distant stars. Then the sky began slowly 
to revolve and one by one the stars went out 
as they disappeared over the horizon 

“Where did you get this interesting me- 
chanism?’’ I inquired. 

“Well, you can’t buy stars in the stores 
yet,’’ one young astronomer replied. ‘‘So we 
made the universe ourselves out of plywood. 
That’s why it squeaks a bit when the sky 
starts revolving. Did you notice?” 

I had indeed. A few touches were clearly 
required before the universe could be consi- 
dered complete; in quality it was not yet 
quite ideal, which, alas, is only too true of 
our terrestrial sphere, where, judging from 
the newspapers, all is far from well. But I said 
nothing of this to the children. | merely 
emitted a gentle sigh. I liked their universe 
very much. To think that all this could be 
made out of plywood, little lamps and a 
simple mechanism run by a motor! 

When the lights went on again | was 
introduced to the group of junior astronomers 
who had manufactured the heavenly vault. 
They were Kolya Alkhimov, Yura Belikov 
and Zhora Surbanos, assisted by a number 
of other boys and girls. 1 listened to the 
fascinating story of the obstacles that had 
to be overcome by the youngsters in embarking 
upon their grand undertaking. For, after all, 
there are no published rules or directions for 
manufacturing the universe. They had to 
invent everything themselves. They had to 
work out a rather complex scheme in order 
for the heavenly bodies to be extinguished 
at a definite place and a definite moment as 
they vanished over the horizon. A great many 
solutions had been offered, but all were 
rejected peremptorily until at last they had 
found exactly what was wanted. 

Presently the lights went out again and 
somewhere suspended from the ceiling we 
saw the moon just as she appears when viewed 
through a telescope. There were the craters 
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The knowledge Soviet children acquire in the schoolroom (ieft) they 


can_ augment and test in practice at technical education centers like the 


electrical laboratory of the Sverdlovsk Palace of Pioneers (right) where these two youngsters are shown building working models of electric motors 


Misha Vilyayev is a radio enthusiast who 
makes full use of the facilities provided by the 
Ivanovo children’s technical station, where 
youngsters find plenty of interesting things to 
do in their free time 

TASS Photo 


standing out in relief, and even the bluish 
vapor to show that there is a considerable 
distance between us and the moon. 

Then Borya Alexandrov, the chairman of the 
amateur scientists’ circle, showed me an earth 
and a moon of his own creation. He had made 
them with the object of demonstrating the 
solar and lunar eclipses. Borya’s moon re- 
volved around the earth and when it appeared 
betwen the earth and the sun, a great shadow 
was cast over part of one of the continents 
and a section of the ocean adjacent to it. 
Borya told me of the trials and tribulations 
connected with his invention, the levers 
and gears that were needed in order that the 
moon might revolve around the earth. Seven 
unsatisfactory solutions had to be rejected, 
before the moon could be induced to revolve 
as required. 


After that I was invited to inspect a model 
that lay on one of the tables. It was a ma- 
quette of the district in which the school was 
located. I was asked whether the sun always 
rose in the east. And this is where I blundered 
most shamefully. It seemed to me that the 
sun always rose in the east. But as the little 
lamps began to light up one after another 
over the school district I discovered that in 
June the sun rises in the northeast and in 
December in the southeast. I felt very small. 
But, on the other hand, I rejoiced for our 
children whose knowledge of things astro- 
nomical is such that they can determine the 
position of the sun over the district in which 
their own school stands. The same model 
demonstrated the duration of the day at 
various seasons of the year. This is an excellent 
pedagogical method,’ introducing the child 


Photos by V. Sheffer and TASS 


The former building of the government house 
in Tbilisi is now being turned into a Pioneer 
Palace for children of Georgia's capital. 
Here is a sketch of the internal decoration of 
the fairy tale room TASS Photo 


to astudy of abstract science by its application 
to concrete, familiar things. 

I was introduced to their physics teacher, 
Nikolai Kuryndin. He, I learned, is the ini- 
tiator and inspirer of the school’s amateur 
scientists’ circle. He came here recently from 
a small provincial town where he worked 
with children by the same method. He is one 
of those real enthusiasts, of whom there are 
so many nowadays in our schools. He it was 
who showed the children how, with a pen- 
knife, a chisel, a hammer and a saw, you can 
make things that will surprise even grown-up 
and educated people. 


(Continued on page 33) 


It is not only technical subjects, but singing, dancing and all forms 
Pioneers, Moscow, one of the most popular groups is the song and 
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of stagecraft that i 
dance ensemble 


nterest the Soviet youngsters. At the Moskvoretsky House of 


TASS Photo 
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Though now only in its sixteenth year, the 
Buryat Mongolian Autonomous Soviet So- 
cialist Republic, which under tsarism was 
one of the most backward sections of the 
country with its people doomed to extinction, 
has much to show the visitor. Flourishing 
collective farms, developing industry, an 
extensive system of schools and health insti- 
tutions, and a people happy and regenerated, 
themselves the masters of their fate, speak 
eloquently of what the Leninist-Stalinist 
national policy means in practice. Famous 
for its horses and cattle, Buryat Mongolia 
has raised its agriculture to a high level, 
the most modern farming methods taking 
the place of the primitive agriculture of the 
pauperized countryside of the former tsarist 
colony. Rich mineral deposits discovered 
during the years of Soviet power have 
contributed to the development of industry 
of which there formerly was practically 
none. And no less striking is the growth 
of the new man and the new culture, the 
transformation of the people that only 
Socialism can bring «bout. But to let 
pictures tell the story. . . 


‘Here’s horsepower as nature has it (top) 
on the pasture lands of the Sickle and Ham- 
mer Collective Farm. The Aginsk Machine 
and Tractor Station (center), one of the many 
that serve the collective farms of the repub- 
lic, and the automobile which now can b2 
met everywhere in the countryside are in- 
dustry’s contributions 


Schools have become an inseparable part of the everyday life of 
Buryat Mongolia. The one shown above is a secondary school of 
the Socialism Collective Farm 


Maternity homes, like the one of which a corner is shown on 
the left, and hospitals are another great achievement of Soviet 
power in the eastern republic 


Music, always dear to the people of {Buryal Mongolia, has also 

undergone rapid development like all other spheres of cultural 

life. Musical circles and ensembles function everywhere. The two 

women below are members of one such circle at the Socialism 
Collective Farm 


A symbol of the progress made by the Buryat Mongol- 

ian countryside which has spanned centuries in a few 

years is the tractor and the modern agricultural 
implements cultivating collective farm fields (above) 


Tsiren Abiduyev, shown on the right having tea with 
his wife at home, is one of the best shepherds of the 
Marx Collective Farm 


Below is a field brigade meeting on the Stalin Collec- 
tive Farm. Using a rest interval between work for dis- 
cussing current events, the farmers are listening to 
the chairman of the farm reading a newspaper aloud 


THEY GUIDE THE COUNTRY’S 
DESTINIES 

Here are members of the So- 
cialist Parliaments, the Supreme 
Soviets of the USSR and the 
various republics, in their every- 
day surroundings. In the photo 
fo the right is L. I. Kalinichen- 
ko (right), deputy fo the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR, at her 
regular work at the October Con- 
fectionery Factory, Kharkov, 
where she is senior quality ins- 
pector. Below is M. I. Zimenko 
(left), deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet of the Ukrainian SSR. 
She is preparing to take her 
secondary school examinations, 
and is shown here with her 

teacher D. A. Kuleshova 
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V. |. Zhuravleva, village mail carrier 
and deputy to the Supreme Soviet 
of the Chuvash Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic, is shown above 
making her regular rounds with the 
mail. Left: Georgi Juguburiya (left), 
vice chairman of the Supreme So- 
viet of the Georgian republic, is 
inspecting silkworm cocoons with 
Kolbiya, a Stakhanovite silkwcrm 
breeder of the Lenin Collective Farm 


WEEK BY 
WEEK 


"| Nadezhda Konstantinovna Krupskaya | 


On Feb. 27, Nadezhda Konstanti- 
novna Krupskaya, oldest member of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, Lenin’s closest istant, mem- 
ber of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and Deputy to the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR, died 


Above: N. K. Krunskaya on her 
deathbed 


Left: The urn in which Krupskaya’s 
ashes were immured 


Right: As the urn was borne by 
leaders of the Party and the Go- 
vernment through Red Square 


Below: Leaders of the Party 

and the Government bid Krupskaya 

a last farewell. (Left to right): 

Vv. M. Molotov, J. V. Stalin, 

K. Y. Voroshilov, M. I. Kalinin, 

L. M. Kaganovich and A, A. An- 
dreyev 


One of the latest additions to 
the Soviet ice breaker fleet is 
the L. Kaganovich, built 
in the Nikolayev shipyards in 
the Ukraine. The ship, which 
has already been commissioned 
for service, is shown top of 
page, left, in Nikolayev harbor 


The Sergo Orjonikidze, shown 
top of page, right, is another 
new Soviet-built ice breaker 


Left is a view of the South Urals 

Nickel Works in Orsk, Chkalov 

Province, construction of which 
is being finished 


Representatives of the Ilyich 
Iron and Steel Works, Mariupol, 
recently visited the Red October 
Works, Stalingrad, to exchange 
work experiences and draw up a 
Socialist emulation agreement. 
Left to right are N. A. Puzyrev, 
deputy to the Supreme Soviet 
of the Ukrainian SSR and in- 
structor in Stakhanovite methods 
of work; P. G. Rodin, a steel- 
worker; N. M. Rodzyanko, mem- 
ber of the staff of the Ilyich 
plant’s newspaper, and M. D. 
Gordienko, assistant head of the 
open-hearth department, photo- 
graphed at the Stalingrad plant 


A view of cone of the dining halls 
(above) of the new restaurant recently 
completed at the Frunze Works, Mos- 
cow, to serve the plant’s workers 
Left: A section of the workers’ settle- 
ment that has been built at the new 
Segezh paper and cellulose mills in the 
Karelian autonomous republic 


Honored Artist of the RSFSR V. K. 
Novikov (extreme left), People’s Artist 
of the USSR O. L. Knipper-Chekhova 
(center, seated) and People’s Artist of 
the USSR L. M. Leonidoy (third from 
right), noted stage artists of the Mos- 
cow Art Theater are shown (right) pho- 
tographed with members of amateur art 
groups of the In Memory of Ilyich 
Collective Farm, Moscow Province. 
The actors have taken the amateur 
art circles of Mytishchi District un- 
der their patronage and give the 
collective farm actors regular guidance 


Below: At a recent conference of actors performing the role of Lenin in various productions of N. Pogodin’s play, The Man With the 
Gun, held under the auspices of the RSFSR Art Administration. Left to right are, first row, Honored Artist of the RSFSR M. M. 
Strauch (Moscow), E. K. Chernov (Kursk), Honored Artist of the RSFSR F. M. Volgin (Smolensk), and Honored Artist of the RSFSR 
V. I. Florinsky (Voronezh); second row, A. A. Kolobayev (Kirov), A. I. Golubev (Grozny), N. I. Brodsky (Rostov-on-Don), M. M. Abramov 

(Kalinin), and Y. G. Altus (Leningrad) 


These Kolomensky District, Moscow Province, collective 
farmers (left) are returning home after seeing the film 
Alexander Nevsky at a collective farm cinema theater. 


The film was one of the many new pictures shown during 
the Second Moscow Pravince cinema festival 


During a recent) joint plenary session of the industrial crops, 
agricultural chemistry, hydrotechnical and melioration 
sections of the Lenin All-Union Academy of Agricultural 
Sciences, held in Tashkent, Uzbekistan. Academician R. R. 
Shréder (right) is seen together with three Uzbek Stakha- 
novite cotton growers who are, left to right, Akhmejan 
Tashbayev, Khojanov and Aliman Kurbanov. Both Tash- 


bayev and Kurbanov are holders of Government Orders 


The cotton-growing collective farms of Uzbekistan earned 

big incomes last year. The photo on the left shows repre- 

sentatives of three collective farms—the Red Uzbekistan 

which got 1,500,000 rubles for cotton sold to the state, the 

Yezhov Collective Farm which received 1,450,000, and 

the Enbekchi which got 600,000 rubles—counting the 
money coming to their farms 


Below: Participants in the all-Union conference of micro- 
biologists and epidemiologists. Left to right are Prof. 
Z. N. Nesmelova, Honored Worker of Science N. F. Ga- 
maleya, Doctor offMedical Sciences, and Prof. M. P. Ki- 
reyev, ceputy to the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR 
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By BORIS LYAKHOVSKY 
Photos by B. Vdovenko 


When the train pulled in at a Moscow 
station a simply-dressed young girl emerged 
from the crowd of passengers. Supporting 
herself on a cane, she walked to the station 
master’s office. 

“What may | do for you?’’ asked the 
station master, expecting to hear one of the 
usual questions asked by incoming passengers. 

“‘T don’t know my way about Moscow,’’ the 
girl said. ‘‘I am a railway worker and | have 
come to Moscow to study. I want to get 
to... .’’ Here she reached a neatly-folded 
slip of paper from her bag and named a street 
and house number, 

The station master looked at the girl atten- 
tively. It seemed to him that he had seen her 
face somewhere before. He knew that the 
address the girl had given was that of the 
Stalin All-Union Academy of Railway Trans- 
port, a higher school for railway executives. 

“Are you a dispatcher? What is your 
name, comrade?” he asked. 

“No, I am a_ switch tender,’’ the girl 
replied simply. “My name is Nogovitsyna.”’ 

The station master could not refrain from 
glancing down at the girl’s legs. Then he 
looked her in the face and firmly shook her 
hand. He recalled her biography. 
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One frotty December night in 1935 a 
trainload of explosives for the collieries of 
the Kuznetsk Coal Basin was expected to 
arrive at the station of Chusovskaya. Senior 
switch tender Paula Nogovitsyna, shock 
worker and deputy to the city soviet, was 
on duty. 

A snowstorm raged that night, covering 
the tracks, the station buildings and the 
surrounding hills and forest under a deep 
blanket of snow. 

Lantern in hand, Paula carefully inspected 
the switches. Everything was in order. She 
walked away a bit and turned her gaze to the 
west, whence the train was due. 

Far-off, headlights pierced the darkness. 
A train was rushing toward the station, 
when suddenly the whistle of another train 
broke the night's silence. Paulasaw that two 
trains were heading for the same track. 

She tried to signal with her lantern, but 
neither locomotive driver stopped. 

The girl dashed to the switch to shunt one 
of the trains onto another track. With the 
engine almost upon her, she seized the lever, 
but to her dismay found that the switch had 
been locked. She lay down between the rails 
and unlocked the switch; the two trains ran 
ahead along separate tracks. 

The young girl lay hugging the snow- 
covered ties as a train roared past over her. 
The underpart of each of the cars tore at her 
clothing and carried bits of cloth away with 
it. Paula awaited the end of her ordeal. 

One of the jerks flung her legs between the 
rails converging at the switch. She shrieked 
as an excruciating pain gripped her. 

In a few minutes a crowd had gathered at 
the place of the accident. Nogovitsyna 
was taken to the hospital, where both of her 
legs were amputated. 

It seemed that this was a hopeless tragedy. 
For what was this 24-year old girl to do now 
that she was incapacitated? In front of 
people Paula was calm and plucky, but left 
alone she buried her head in her pillow and 
wept. 

She looked forward eagerly to her artificial 


Paula Nogovitsyna 


limbs. Almost at the same time that she 
received them, a telegram came from Moscow: 
In recognition of her heroic deed the Govern- 
ment had conferred upon her the country’s 
highest award, the Order of Lenin. That was 
her first joy after the accident, the first ray 
of light. She had not been forgotten. 

After Nogovitsyna had become accustomed 
to her new legs, Lazar Kaganovich, People’s 
Commissar of Railways of the USSR, sent 
her and her mother to a health resort. When 
she became well and strong, he arranged for 
teachers in mathematics and Russian for her, 

Paula displayed an extraordinary aptitude 
for learning. She studied for four and five 
hours a day and in several months she was 
reading and writing fluently. 

Study fascinated Paula, and she decided 


to acquire a thorough education. Unexpect- 
edly, life had again become worth living. 

During the trial of the anti-Soviet Trot- 
skyite-Bukharinite center it was revealed 
that the accident at Chusovskaya station 
had been prepared by spies and wreckers. 
They it was who had plotted to run the two 
trains on one track and who had locked the 
switch, preparing a certain death for hundreds 
of people. 

Reading the reports of the trial, Paula 
Nogovitsyna discovered the names of those 
who had planned to cause a horrible collision 
and blow up the station. In a letter to the 
state prosecutor demanding that the base 
murderers be shot, the heroine wrote: 

“They deprived me of my legs, but they 
couldn't take away my happiness and joy. 
My life is that of a happy daughter of my 
fatherland.” 

Soon warm heartfelt letters from workers, 
collective farmers, border guards and Red 
Navy men began to arrive from all parts 
of the country. 

“We are proud of you, a woman who 
stood at her post and honestly fulfilled her 
duty to the fatherland,”’ wrote Marusya 
Popova, formerly a machine gunner in the 
Chapayey division. 

A photograph of a pretty young girl accom- 
panied another letter, which read as follows: 

“T managed to finish only two years of the 
chemical institute. But now my studying 
days have been cut short, and who can tell 
whether I can ever continue,” wrote Lyuda 
Kalfayan. ‘‘I was doing practical work in 
connection with my studies at the chemical 
plant where Rataichak and other villains 
arranged an explosion. When | came to, 
I was in the hospital, with a bandage over 
my eyes. The bandage was removed and 
I thought it was night. I asked why there 
was no light, and then I was told the truth. . . . 
It was as if I had fallen off a precipice, and 
again I lost consciousness. 

“Can it be that there is nothing left of 
your legs, as of my eyes? True, my eyes 
appear to be entirely normal, as you can 
see by the snapshot, only they do not function 
atvall.”* 

The lines of the letter ran into one another. 
Lyuda Kalfayan’s husband, a border guard, 
wrote: 

“She wants to carry on a correspondence 
with you. I beg of you not to deprive her 
of the pleasure, and answer. Write her a 
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Nogovitsyna studying at home 


By N. TUMANINA 


“The formula of Moussorgsky’s artistic 
profession de foi can be seen from the view 
he holds as composer on the purpose of art: 
Art is a means of communion with people 
and not an aim in itself. This guiding prin- 
ciple defines all his creative activity... . 
While recognizing that in the sphere of art 
only artists and reformers like 
Palestrina, Bach, Gluck, Beetho- 
ven, Berlioz and Liszt have created 
the laws of art, he does not consider 
these laws immutable, but as de- 
veloping and changing as the entire 
spiritual world of man... .”” 


Written in a brief autobiograph- 
ical note by Moussorgsky himself 
in 1880, shortly before his death, 
these words reveal the main direc- 
tion followed in all his work by the 
great Russian composer who by the 
very essence of his art was an 
innovator, a reformer, a musician 
who blazed new paths and new 
trends in music. 


“Forward! Toward new shores’” 
was the proud motto and bold 
clarion call that Moussorgsky 
adopted as his guiding principle. He 
remained faithful to it to the end 
of his suddenly interrupted life. 
His striving to advance constantly, 
to discover new things that no 
one had yet tried, nor tested, to 
create a new free form, was the 
cause why his art has always been 
the object of furious attacks and 
impassioned disputes both during 
his lifetime as well as after his 
death. Though he himself fully 
realized this, he persistently kept 
to his path despite that at times 
it proved very thorny. 


“Life has been given us in order 
that we may live,’? Moussorgsky 
wrote in one of his letters at the 
end of the 70’s, ‘‘and art lives and 
develops only in struggle.’” 


Moussorgsky’s creative activity 
formed an inseparable part of the 
great upsurge of Russian culture 
in the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury. Together with the “Big Five,’ 
which consisted, besides himself, of 
Balakirev, Rimsky-Korsakov, Borodin and 
Cui, great Russian composers with whom he 
was closely bound both ideologically and 
through his art,-and together with Vladimir 
Stasov, the outstanding critic and public 
figure, Moussorgsky came forth in the 60's 
and 70’s as an ardent and consistent advocate 
of an art truthful and profound in ideological 
content, closely hearkening to folk music 
and at the same time boldly seeking a musical 
form distinctive in its individuality. 


Moussorgsky amazes by his ability to live 
a common life with the masses, to foresee 
and express their joys and sorrows, thoughts 
and moods. The title of ‘‘folk bard’’ can be 
applied with particular justification to Mous- 
sorgsky. As such he appears especially in his 
operas Boris Godunov and Khovanshchina. 
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But the very same composer was able to find 
a new finely chiseled musical form for depict- 
ing the complex inner world of individual 
feelings, as, for instance, in his song cycles 
(Without Sun). He was capable of both the 
bold stroke of an oil painter and the delicate 
touch of an engraver. 


M, Moussorgsky 


It is not surprising therefore that Mous- 
sorgsky had a profound and widespread 
influence in_ musical art, Russian as well 
as Western European. Suffice it to recollect 
the role of Moussorgsky in the formation 
of the new French musical school. He was 
admired by Debussy who devoted exalted 
lines to Moussorgsky’s songs and who care- 
fully studied the score of Boris Godunov. 
The work of the late Moris Ravel, including 
even his latest works (Madagascar Songs) 
reflected the pointed and expressive lang- 
uage of Moussorgsky, particularly the har- 
mony in which the Russian composer 
excelled. 


While stressing the truly revolutionary 
merits oi Moussorgsky in the creation of a 
new harmony, we need not fall into the com- 
mon error of underestimating the composer’s 
fine and original feeling for orchestral color. 


Like every great genius Moussorgsky was 
characterized by the broadest of world out- 
looks. He was attracted both by the East and 
the West, by reality as well as by legends 
and the fantastic, by things tragic and hu- 
morous, everything that was characteristic. 
All this he reflected in his art, fresh and 
pointed. One of the serious indictments that 
history levels at tsarist Russia is the fate 
of Moussorgsky, whose staunch spirit was 
broken by the lack of ‘‘official’’ recognition 
and the lack of material support. Moussorgsky 
could not give even a fraction of what was 
latent in his rich creative spirit. Many of 
his musical plans remained unfinished, even 
Khovanshchina. 


When still a boy, Moussorgsky felt special 
interest in themes with a social content. His 
best songs of the 60's, Kalistrat Sleep, 
Peasant Boy, Orphan, and others present 
their profound social content in vivid and 
plastic form. 


Moussorgsky’s mature historical musical 
tragedies, Boris Godunov and Khovanshch:na, 
can be fully called social dramas. In them the 

composer disclosed the complex 
social relations of 17th century 
Russia. From this viewpoint one 
easily understands why Mous- 
sorgsky chose to work on Boris 
Godunov, which becamehis great- 
est work. At the end of the 70’s 
he intended to write a musical 
drama dealing with the uprising of 
Pugachev during the reign of Cath- 
erine II, 


He who had lived in an epoch 
that marked a turning point in 
Russian history was particularly 
attracted by the sharp social and 
cultural crises in Russia’s past. 


Moussorgsky was great both as 
musician and dramaturgist; his 
works for the theater are genuine 
musical dramas in which the vocal 
parts and the orchestral score are 
interwoven, and closely comple- 
ment each other. 


At the same time Moussorgsky, 
contrary to Wagner, was remote 
from schematic theories in art. 
Fully realizing the significance of 
the poetic word he did not  sacri- 
fice the music, nor lose melody in 
an continuous amorphous flow. He 
gave ample room to finished mu- 
sical forms, song, aria, etc. 


It was precisely arias that Mous- 
sorgsky placed at the culminating 
point of dramatic tension. The 
heroes disclose themselves through 
their arias and monologues. Mous- 
sorgsky thus created a new 
quality in musical drama without 
breaking the old opera | form 
but by approaching it in a new 
way. 


In a letter to his friend Vladimir Stasov 
Moussorgsky wrote: 

“The past in the present—herein is my 
task!"’ 


This terse statement affords the key to a 
fuller understanding of Moussorgsky. His 
historical tragedies not only bring the past 
to life, revive stormy epochs lived through 
long ago, but also show the link that connects 
the past with the present. 


Young Soviet compcsers are greatly in- 
fluenced by Moussorgskys’ works; take, for 
instance, Dzerzhinsky’s And Quiet Flows the 
Don. His work teaches them to select a theme 
that throbs with life, to present that theme 
with utmcst effectiveness, to blend the drama 
of the masses with the drama of the indivi- 
dual—in a word, it teaches them all the 
elements that make Boris Godunov a great 
musical tragedy. 


AVIATION 
in the Lond of the Sovets 


By B. L. MESTON 


Order Bearer, Senior Pilot, Inspector of the Main Inspection Office 
of the Civil Air Fleet 


RECORDS AND OUTSTANDING 
FLIGHTS 


The Soviet land loves its air forces, it 
accords them constant care and attention. 
Each achievement in the field of aviation, 
each new plane is an addition to the national 
economy of the country, is a new victory of 
technology. 

Beloved by the entire country are the people 
who man Soviet airplanes. The heroic pro- 
fession of pilot is one of the most adored by 
the Soviet youth. The best forces of the 
country devote themselves to the mastering 
of aviation technique. 

Newspapers and journals the world over 
have written of the feats of the first seven 
flyers to be honored with the high title of 
Hero of the Soviet Union—Molokov, Vodo- 
pyanov, Kamanin, Slepnev, Lyapidevsky, 
Doronin and Levanevsky, who rescued the 
102 passengers and members of the crew of 
the ice breaker’ Chelyuskin, which had been 
crushed and sent to the bottom by the Arctic 
ice in 1934. 

Since that time, each year has seen new 
successes attained by Soviet flyers. In 1936 
a plane whose red wings bore the inscription 
The Stalinist Route, flew over the bound- 
less"expanses of the Arctic, over a difficult 
and unexplored route from Moscow to Udd 
Island in the Far East, over the Barents Sea, 
Franz Josef Land, the Arctic Ocean, Sever- 
naya Zemlya and Petropavlovsk-on-Kam- 
chatka, The distance of 5,825 miles was cov- 
ered in 56 hours and 20 minutes of flying in 
exceedingly difficult weather conditions. The 
remarkable flyers, the late Chkalov and Bai- 
dukov and the navigator Belyakov accom- 
plished this great Arctic flight, brilliantly ful- 
filling the task set by J. V. Stalin, whose 
idea it had been. 

In the autumn of the same year Hero of 
the Soviet Union Molokov made an outstand- 
ing Arctic flight on the flying boat USSR- 
H-2. He flew over the Soviet Arctic from 
Krasnoyarsk to Bering Strait and back, 
covering over 16,155 miles in the air. 

Order-bearer Fahrig, who a few years pre- 
viously had taken part in the searches for 
the ill-fated American flyers Eielson and 
Borland, in 1937 made one of the most re- 
markable flights in the history of Arctic 
aviation. He and his crew piloted the H-120 
plane 14,910 miles in the Arctic in winter 
time, which meant flying in perpetual dark- 
ness, severe frost and through ferocious 
snowstorms. A considerable part of his path 
lay over territory planes had never flown over 
before. 

The most outstanding aeronautical events 
of 1937 were, however, the setting up of the 
drifting scientific station at the North Pole 
and the two record flights from the USSR 
to the United States over the North Pole. 

An energetic, planned and well-conceived 
attack on the strongholds of the Arctic has 
been carried out in the USSR for the past 
few years, as a result of which considerable 
knowledge of northern conditions has been 
garnered and an excellent base for further 
research operations created. 

For the purpose of conducting research at 
the very Pole, it was decided to set up a con- 
stantly functioning polar station with a 
radio station powerful enough to insure unin- 


terrupted communication with the main- 
land, 

It was at 11:35 in the morning of May 21, 
1937, that the first plane of the expedition 
that carried the heroic polar explorers Ivan 
Papanin, Ernst Krenkel, Peter Shirshov and 
Eugene Fyodorov and their scientific equip- 
ment landed at the North Pole. Not long 
after, the plane in which Heroes of the So- 


viet Union Chkalov, Baidukov and Belyakov 
made their flight to the United States, flew 
over the station. 

Blazing its way through difficult meteoro- 
logical conditions and other obstacles, their 
plane landed on a military airdrome near 
the city of Portland, Oregon, on June 20. 
The flight, which lasted 63 hours and 
25 minutes, covered a distance of 6,210 
miles, 3,665 miles of which had been over 
ice and sea. The shortest route from Mos- 
cow to the United States of America, 
over the North Pole, had been opened by 
Soviet flyers. 

A second Soviet plane of the same type, 
piloted by Hero of the Soviet Union Gromov 
and with Yumashey and Danilin as second 
pilot and navigator respectively, soon took 
the new route over the Pole. After 62 hours 
and 17 minutes in the air, the plane landed 
near the city of San Jacinto in the state of 
California. The Soviet airmen set two world 
records, one for airline distance and the other 
for broken line distance by this flight. The 
International Aeronautical Federation (FAI) 
awarded Gromov, Yumashev and Danilin 
the medal bearing the name of its first pre- 
sident, the pioneer of French aviation De la 


The most distant regions of the USSR are connected with the main centers by airplane. Here 


is a seaplane riding at anchor in Providence Bay in the Bering Sea 


TASS Photo 


Planes are used in the fishing industry for surveying fishing grounds from the air and following 
the movement of schools of fish. These amphibians are ready for such a survey flight 
Photo by S. Shimansky 
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Vaux which is given for the most outstanding 
world air record. 

Soviet flyers made a number of remarkable 
flights in 1938 as well. Kokkinaki, flying on 
the Moscow plane with Bryandinsky as his 


Parachute jumpers 
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navigator, made a fast non-stop hop from 
Moscow through Khabarovsk to the region 
of Vladivostok at the end of June. They co- 
vered 4,720 miles in 24 hours and 36 minutes. 

In July the military pilots Paulina Osi- 


Photo by I. Shagin 


penkotand Vera Lomako and _ navigator 
Marina’ Raskova made a remarkable seaplane 
flight from Sevastopol to Archangel, 1,500 
miles, in 10 hours and 33 minutes. 

Under the command of Valentina Grizo- 
dubova, Raskova and Osipenko made another 
marvelous flight, from Moscow to the banks 
of the Amur River in the Far East, 

It would hardly be possible to tell of all 
the outstanding flights and records of So- 
viet airmen in one article. Suffice it to say 
that during the two years the USSR has been 
a member of the FAI, the Central Air Club 
of the USSR has taken third place for the 
number of records accredited to it and has 
forged ahead of all the other countries in the 
number of records set within this period, 

One of the most striking and fundamental 
features of the Soviet air records is that all 
the long-distance flights and all the record 
flights are set not with special planes built 
for record-breaking but with models in regu- 
lar production. 


AIRWAYS 


The Soviet Union has an area exceeding 
eight million square miles. The special im- 
portance of air transport over such a huge 
territory is clear. 

It takes 11 days for a fast train to cover 
the distance between Moscow and Vladivo- 
stok. Kokkinaki, however, flew there in one 
day on the Moscow plane. The Moscow-Vla- 
divostok airline, the longest overland airway 
in the world (4,970 miles long) is ready for 
regular service. Modern speed planes will do 
the distance in two to three days. 

Numbering 32,300 miles in 1936, the air- 
lines of the Soviet Civil Air Fleet had ex- 
ceeded 62,000 miles by the end of 1938. 

In addition to the large airlines, so-called om 
local communications are widely developed 
in the Soviet Union, particularly in the Far 
East, in Central Asia and in Eastern Siberia, 
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Gold is mined in the spurs of the Sayan 
Mountain Range. Neither railroad, water 
nor land routes lead to the city of Tsipikan, 
which has a population of 4,CO0. But, there 
are airplanes! All food and equipment is 
delivered here by plane from Chita. As much 
as 5,000 tons of various freight was thus car- 
ried in 1938. 

The sole means of communication with the 
district center Nikolayevsk-on-Amur in win- 
ter time, when the rivers and the Tatar 
Strait are frozen over, is the airplane. The 
Khabarovsk hydroplane detachment, which 
regularly serves the Soviet Sakhalin via Ni- 
kolayevsk-on-Amur, celebrated its 15th en- 
niversary in 1938. 


Prior to 1929 the Gorno-Badakhshan Autono- 
mous Province in the Pamirs was cut off from 
the rest of the world nine months each year. 
In the three summer months it was reached by 
roads leading through steep mountain passes and 
acrcss turbulent rivers. The plane appeared 
here long before the auto and the tractor. 

The mountain people of Svanetia and the 
Tian-Shan saw planes before they came 
to know such primitive vehicles as carts, 
not to speak of the modern means of transport. 
A plane first landed in the town of Mestia, 
the center of Svanetia, in 1935, on August 18, 
Aviation Day. The Svanetians kissed and 
embraced the flyers and burst into an ancient 
dance around the plane as an expression of 
their astonishment and gratitude. 

Copper pyrites are transported by plane 
from Karsakpai to Djusaly, Kazakhstan. 
Sulphur is carried by plane from Serny 
Zavod in the Kara-Kum desert to Ashkhabad, 
the capital of Turkmenia. Airships have re- 
placed the old ‘‘desert ships,’ or camel ca- 
ravans, 


There is no antagonism or competition 
among the various means of transport in the 


bod aed 
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The airplane plays a big role in carrying furs from distant fur purchasing points in the Far 


Eastern taiga 


Soviet Union, Aerial transport in the USSR 
is developing as a part of the unified trans- 
port network. The quantity of air freight 
increases year by year, as does the impor- 
tance of airlines in the general communica- 
tion system. 

In 1933 the planes of the Civil Air Fleet 
flew a total of 6,834,300 miles. In 1937 the 
figure was already 33,550,200. 


AVIATION IN THE SERVICE OF THE 
NATIONAL ECONOMY, HEALTH AND 
CULTURE 


Planes are widely used in the USSR in 
agriculture, forestry and fishing. 

The most varied forms of services are 
accomplished by planes onthe vast timber 
tracts of the Union. They wage a struggle 
against forest pests and fires and sow tree seeds. 
Anti-forest fire air patrols guarded 123,500,000 
acres of timber land during the past two years. 

Much work has also been done in the field 
of surveying forests from the air for the pur- 
pose of drawing up plans for their utilization. 
Surveying of this sort was conducted over 
56,800,000 acres during the First Five- 
Year Plan, reaching 345,800,000 acres dur- 
ing the Second Five-Year Plan. 

Great is the role of aviation in agriculture. 
Sowing is done from the air, mainly of rice 
and pasture grasses. Interesting experiments 
were recently launched in applying mineral 
fertilizers on flax and rice crops from the 
air during periods of the growth of these cul- 
tures when the usual methods of fertilizing 
cannot be used. 

A successful fight against locusts is being 
waged from the air, considerable areas hav- 
ing been cleared of this voracious pest dur- 
ing recent years. Planes are also used in 
combatting cotton, beet and other agricul- 
tural pests. In Voronezh Province, for in- 
stance, planes saved 24,700 acres of sugar 
beet from the meadow moth this year. 

Planes have become irreplaceable in clear- 
ing malaria-infected regions. At the begin- 
ning of the Second Five-Year Pian aerial 
destruction of the larvae of the malarial 
mosquito was carried out only in two or 
three mile zones around populated points 
in malaria regions. At present the field of 
operations is considerably wider, and mala- 
ria has been completely wiped out in many 
districts of Central Asia and the Transcauca- 
sus, 


Photo by N. Litkin 


Anti-malaria air patrols serviced over 
1,700,000 acres during the First Five-Year 


Student flyers 


Plan, 22,250,000 acres during the Second 
Five-Year Plan and over 7,400,000 acres in 
1937 lone. 


* * OK 


Medical planes carry patients from dis- 
tant and isolated points to the big centers, 
where there are highly-qualified doctors and 
special hospitals, Newspapers all over the 
Soviet Union frequently comment on the 
unnoticed exploits of flyers and doctors of 
the aerial emergency aid squadrons, who 
daily risk their own lives to saye those of 
their fellow-citizens. 

Not very long ago, at the time of the search 
for the Rodina plane, Doctor Tikhonov made 
a parachute jump in order to render aid to 
the daring women flyers who had made a 
forced landing in a swamp. 

There are in the Soviet Union special ser- 
vice squadrons, which carry out the most 
varied functions. Pilots of the Moscow squad, 
for example, with the aid of special instru- 
ments determined the area, depth and 
thickness of ore strata in the region of the 
Kursk magnetic anomaly. The Saratov squad 
transported 620,000 fry of the mirror carp and 
considerable quantities of the fry of the com- 
mon carp to special fish preserves, where 
they were put to grow and reproduce. Pilots 
of the same squad carried 112,000 chicks from 
the poultry state farms of the Volga-German 
republic to collective farms of Saratov Pro- 
vince. 


(Continued on page 27) 


Photo by L. Smirnov 
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LENSES! 


UHREINIAN 
EMBROIDERY 


It is not for nothing that Ukrainian handi- 
crafts artists have won fame far and wide— 
and one of the most remarkable fields where 
their talent is expressed is embroidery on 
linen. The colorful and striking patterns of : 4 itt 
the handiwork of the Ukrainian embroiderers : 


do not merely follow old-established designs, if I 
but new designs are constantly born under the li, fi 


~ 
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nimble fingers of the masters of the craft. 
Their work covers a wide range, from towels 
and table cloths to trimmings for Ukrainian 
national costumes. On this page we give a 


few of the typical designs. 
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Sand hills in Turkmenia 


Turkmeni 


By V. AFANASYEV and S. ROMANOV 
Photos by Y. Amersky 


Gone“are the darksome years of gloom— 
Other has Bairam-Ali become; 

In the country, now, O Khan, 

Freedom's roses are in bloom. 

As rich garden, white in rose, 

Our cotton in this country grows. 

The honored name of Bolshevik 

Is borne by our far-famed kolkhoz. 


Turkme.ian song. 


The Kara-Kum is moody. In calm weather 
the sands of its desert wastes remind one of 
the rippled surface of a quiet stream, but it 
can also turn into a whirling, swirling, boiling 
maelstrom of sand driven by hurricane winds 
that batters down and covers everything that 
stands in its way. 

Before the new, Soviet people of present-day 
Turkmenia placed checks before the advance 
of the desert and began to subdue it, it was 
not a rare occurrence that a caravan was 
buried alive under the mountains of moving 
sand that shift with the storms of Kara-Kum. 
There was a time when only extreme need 
would induce anyone to cross its treacherous 
expanses; even migratory birds skirted the 
sea of flying sand. 

Such was the bulk of the territory of Turk- 
menia when the victorious Socialist revolution 
made its people masters of the land. Compara- 
tively few districts were suitable for human 
habitation: the oases in the desert, the foot- 
hills of the Kopet-Dag Mountains and along 
the Tejen, Murgab and Amu-Darya rivers. 
Part nomads, part cultivating the land, the 
Turkmenian people extracted a meager live- 
lihood from the soil by the most primitive 
implements and means. 

The pre-revolutionary history of the Turk- 
menian people was as grim and forbidding 
as the land they inhabited. Split into isolated 
tribes and clans of a patriarchal economic 
system, each without economic or political 
ties with the other, the people were torn by 
tribal feuds instigated by the khans and the 
clergy who saw in them a means of subjugating 
the people under their exploitation. 


The conquest of Turkmenia by  tsarist 
Russia in 1877-1885 made the lot of the 
people still worse. To the yoke of the native 
chieftains was added the yoke of the tsarist 
officialdom, landlords and merchants, who 
seized the best lands; the tsar himself took 
the splendid lands along Murgab River for 
his personal estate. 

Industrial development was neglected, for 
to the Russian colonizers the land was 
merely a source of cheap raw material: wool, 
leather and cotton. The natural resources lay 
dormant; besides a handicrafts industry there 
was hardly any industry—in fact the tsarist 
order retarded its development—and agri- 


Electricity has come to the home of the 

Turkmenian collective farm. This picture 

was taken at the Karl Marx Collective 
Farm, Deinaus District 


culture remained on its antediluvian level. 
By the time of the Great Socialist Revo- 
lution, a huge proportion of the Turkmenian 
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4 dekhans—peasants—were driven off the land 
\ | and deprived of their livestock, and only one 
4 way left open for them—to work as laborers 
for big landowners with a mere pittance for 
wages. 


After the Great Socialist Revolution had 
swept away the Russian tsars, the people of 
Turkmenia overthrew the yoke of the khans, 
But it was only in 1924, after years of bitter 
struggle against the basmachi, Central Asian 
counter-revolutionary kulak bands, that the 
Turkmenian people obtained their own com- 
pact territory. It was then that the Turkmen- 
ian Soviet Socialist Republic was formed 
of parts of the Bukhara and Khorezm people’s 
republics and of part of the Turkestan Auto- 
nomous Soviet Socialist Republic, 

The Turkmenian SSR, which has the warm- 
est climate of all the Central Asian Soviet 
republics, is 182,850 square miles in area, 
Turkmenians form the overwhelming majority 
of the population, the other nationalities 
inhabiting the Turkmenian territory being 
Uzbeks, Russians, Armenians, Kurds, Ka- 
zakhs and Iranians. 


Only one-fifth of the territory of the country 
is naturally suited for agriculture; in this 
fifth are included the northern spurs of the 
Kopet-Dag Mountains, the Amu-Darya valley 
in the east and land watered by the Tejen 
and the Murgab which have no outlet to the 
sea but are absorbed by the scorched and 
arid though fertile plains. A large bird 
preserve has been established in the mouth of 
the Atrek River bordering on Iran while the 
cultivation of subtropical plants—among them 
oranges, lemons and the date palm—has been 
introduced in the basin of the Sumbar. 

The remaining four-fifths consist of arid 
plains of clay and sand, but these are no 
longer the deserts of the past. The efforts of 
Socialist man are forcing their bounds con- 
stantly back, and irrigation works are carrying 
the zone of vegetation ever farther. 

Turkmenian desert has lost its terrors, and 
scientists embarking on one expedition after 
another are proving the feasibility of livestock 
husbandry and cotton growing there. Flourish- 
ing cotton plantations have been established 
in districts irrigated during the years of 
Soviet power. 


Here are members of the Bolshevik Collective Farm gathered at their farm club to see a per- 
formance of a group of amateur musicians 


The development of Turkmenian agricul- 
ture which was given a mighty impetus by 
the establishment of Soviet power—and which 
is now forging ahead on the basis of the 
collective farm system—has called for a 
determined battle against the desert. New 
sources of water are being sought; old irri- 
gation canals and dams perfected and new, 
up-to-date irrigation systems laid. The possi- 
A Turkmenian traveling theater performs at a collective farm bilities of utilizing old dried-up river channels 


Study is the watchword in all fields whether if is to train new combin 
‘ elds, h © operators for th blic’ ishi. i 
of people with a bent for the fine arts (right). The pictures were taken at the Belram-All educational oer, fields me foo ae 
of an art school in Ashkhabad vce gone na 
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for irrigation canals are being investigated 
About 20,000,000 rubles were spent last year 
alone for watering Turkmenian land and thus 
making it arable. Between 1935 and 1937 
alone the irrigated area increased by 38.9 per 
cent. 

Of all the individual peasant households 
of the republic, 95.4 per cent have joined 
collective farms, and the new, collective 
labor together with the modern machinery 
and agricultural equipment made possible 


An irrigation canal diverting water from the Murgab River (above), and at work on the Sayat- 
Naukhan canal that carries Amu-Darya water to collective farm fields (inset) 


by large-scale farming has brought about 
deep-going changes in this field. The area 
under cotton, the republic’s principal agri- 
cultural product, for instance, was as early 
as 1937 2.5 times as great as in 1925; cotton 
yield is now more than double that of pre- 
revolutionary times. Wide prospects have 
been opened for livestock breeding and much 
attention is being paid to raising Kurd 
fat-tail sheep, broadtail sheep and camels. 
Horse-breeding is an important branch of 


Turkmenian agriculture; local breeds of 
horses have amply proven their mettle and 
shown that they can hold their own against 
the best English and Arabian thoroughbreds 


Picking cotton on the Ilyich Collective Farm 
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Collective farm Stakhanovite at home 


They have successfully passed many severe 
tests, including the difficult run from Ashkha- 
bad to Moscow in 1935. 
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No less striking has the transformation 
been in the sphere of industry. New industries 
have been built right from the beginning, 
and even the formerly unconquerable desert 
has yielded its riches before the onslaught 
of Socialist construction. A large sulphur 
works has been built in the very center of 
Kara-Kum, and around it its workers’ settle- 
ment which can be conveniently reached by 
airplane and auto. 
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Harvest festival. Iskra 


Another new large enterprise is the che- 


mical_ works on the 


Kara-Bogaz-Gol Gulf, 


Caspian 


Coast, at 


Large coal deposits as well as oil have been 
dicovered under the shifting sands. Cheleken 
Island and Nebit-Dag yield oil, Large de- 


posits of gypsum, tufa, 
cement, potassium salts 


raw materials for 


, celestine and other 


minerals have been discovered in the desert 
and the slopes of the Kopet-Dag range, 


The growth of the young industry of Turk- 
menia, brought into being by the Great 


Socialist Revolution, 


has been particularly 


rapid during the five-year plans; iodine and 
glass works, cotton ginning, silk reeling and 


textile mills and oil 


refineries have been 
, and industrial pro- 


istry in Turkmenia’s 
ted to 66 per cent, 


Turkmenian tug makers have long enjoyed 
world-wide fame; mostly women, they produce 
carpets that are works of art. Here too the 


machinery 
has done away with 
the drudgery of the 
past. 

The construction of 
roads has been a factor 
of tremendous import- 
anze in both the econo- 
mic and cultural de- 
velopment of the re- 
public. The intermin- 
able distances of the 
slow caravan routes 
have been cut by air- 
planes and attcmo- 
biles, 

Alongside the Yapid 
development of indus- 
try and agriculture, 
the cultural level of the 
people has risen im- 
measurably and their 
well-being improved, : 

Universal obligatory 
education — an un- 


Collective Farm 


heard of thing before the Revolution when 
only 0.7 per cent of the Turkmenian popu- 
lation could read and write—has been insti- 
tuted and become an indispensable part of 
the republic’s life. All children of school 
age study in the 1,400schools of the republic, 
most of them conducted in the Turkmenian 
language. Prior to the Revolution there were 
only 58 schools, and of them the majority 
Russian. There are four higher educational 
establishments and 24 technical schools; 
annual expenditures for education exceed 
150 million rubles; hundreds of thousands 
of copies of books are published yearly and 
Scores of newspapers and magazines are put 
out—striking facts for a country that but 
a few years ago did not have a single native 
university graduate, 


And yet another achievement whose signi- 
ficance far exceeds that of many others: 
no national enmity has room in Soviet Turk- 
menia; a firm and inviolable friendship has 
been established between the peoples inhabit- 
ing the republic, just as the people of 
Turkmenia and all the other peoples of the 
Soviet Union are welded together by bonds 
that find their strength in the common 
desire and determination to build a still 
happier life, in the common devotion 
to the Communist Party and the Soviet 
power. 


These young girls are all 


excellent pupils of the Kalinin Collective 
Farm School 


A GREAT JEWISH WRITER 


On the 80th Anniversary of the Birth of Sholom Aleichem 


By B. 


The great Jewish writer Sholom Aleichem, 
whose real name was Sholom Rabinovich, 
was born in the Ukraine on March 2, 1859. 
His was an extremely eventful life; starting 
out as a teacher, he became in turn a lawyer’s 
clerk, an inspector for a commercial concern 
and an official rabbi. After unexpectedly 
receiving a good-sized inheritance, Sholom 
Aleichem became a stockbroker and opened 
a trading establishment. In 1890 he lost 
all his money on the stock exchange, went 
bankrupt and traveled abroad. There he 
stayed until 1893, when he returned to 
Russia. 

Sholom Aleichem began to write while 
in the business world, becoming a profession- 
al man of letters in the 1900's. 

Having lived through the horrors of the 
Kiev pogroms of 1905, he left the country 
again, went to America, but did not settle 
down there, returning to Russia in 1907. 
The World War found him on one of his 
numerous journeys, this time in Germany. 
From there he went to America, where he 
died on May 13, 1916, after a prolonged 
illness. 

In his will, which was read by William 
Bennett at asession of the American Congress, 
Sholom Aleichem wrote: ‘No matter where 
I die, I wish to be buried not among the 
aristocrats and the rich, but among the 
plain Jewish workers, the real people, so 
that the monument that will be placed over 
my grave would adorn the ordinary graves 
about me, and that these ordinary graves 
would adorn my monument just as the hon- 
est masses of the people adorned their 
writer during his lifetime.’ 

This will, just as his pseudonym Sholom 
Aleichem, which in Jewish means ‘‘Good 
Health to you,’’ is the best illustration 
of how boundless was his love for the people 
whose life he so brilliantly described in his 
works. 

The great proletarian writer Maxim Gor- 
ky, having read the famous story Motl the 
Boy, wrote to Sholom Aleichem on April 
21, 1910: ‘I received your book and read 
it. I laughed and cried in turn. It is a won- 
derful book. . It sparkles throughout with 
such admirable, fine and wise love for the 
people, and this feeling is so scarce in our 
days.”’ 

Sholom Aleichem began his literary ca- 
reer in the 80's after the wave of pogroms 
of 1881 had swept through southern Russia. 
The oppression of the Jews by the tsarist 
regime made their life unspeakably hard. 
The ‘‘temporary regulations’ of 1882 barred 
Jews from all agricultural regions, confin- 
ing them to the pale of settlement. The Jews 
were driven from schools, and they were 
hampered in following free professions or 
to work in many fields of endeavor, espec- 
ially in agriculture. The inhabitants of the 
pale, leading a life of dire need and misery, 
resorted to the only occupation left open— 
trading. This was used by the tsarist govern- 
ment to slander the Jewish people. It as- 
serted that the Jew, by his very nature, 
is made to be a merchant or businessman, is 
totally unfit for physical labor, and further- 
more, has no desire to engage in it. The Jews 
were depicted as a parasitic tribe, bearers 
of disaster, who must be gotten rid of. 

This was a time when the Moscow Police 
News announced a reward to anyone who 
would catch a Jew living beyond the pale 
of settlement. In October 1897, the chief of 
the Moscow police offered an equal award 
for the catching of one Jew or two robbers. 
Jews living beyond the pale were attacked, 
and taxes exacted from the Jews themselves 
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were used to finance police raids on them. 
In other words, the victim had to pay for 
his own execution. 

_ When a delegation of the Jewish coloniza- 
tion society visited St. Petersburg in 1898 
and asked Pobedonostsev, the chief procura- 
tor of the Holy Synod, what would the fate 
of the Jews be if the systematic persecution 
be continued, he answered frankly: ‘‘One 
third will die out, one-third will emigrate, 
one-third will be dissolved without trace 
in the rest of the population.’’ The  tsarist 
regime did everything in its power to give 
effect to these ‘‘directives’’ of Pobedonost- 
sev. 


Sholom Aleichem 


In depicting this unspeakably difficult 
period in the life of the Jews groaning under 
the double yoke of tsarist arbitrariness and 
capitalist exploitation, Sholom Aleichem 
created two fundamental and remarkable 
types, those of Menachem-Mendel and Tevye 
the Dairyman. 

The development of capitalism in Russia 
could not but effect the Jewish pale. Its 
stagnant waters were disturbed and the 
Jewish people began to search for a place 
for themselves in the new order of economic 
relations. | Menachem-Mendel leaves the 
pale of settlement and makes his way to 
Odessa and Kiev where he looks for happin- 
ess. But he seeks in vain. His air castles 
are destroyed one by one, his search for 
wealth is fruitless and nothing comes of 
any of his undertakings. Sholom Aleichem 
masterfully depicts this Luftmens:h, por- 
traying the comic side of the luckless seeker 
for happiness who loses himself in the big 
world of capitalist relations of which he is 
able to understand only the surface phenome- 
na but not the essence. The painful process 
of the destruction of the old order of Jewish 
life within the pale of settlement and the 
adaptation of the Jews to new capitalist 
relations is depicted by Sholom Aleichem 
with great artistic force and profound un- 
derstanding. 


A completely opposite type is Tevye the 
Dairyman, Sholom Aleichem’s beloved hero, 
a man of the people, who springs from a 
Bessarabian village which he loves with 
all his heart. Sholom Aleichem relates in 
his favorite monologue form marvelous 
things about Tevye. If Sholom Aleichem ri- 
dicules Menachem-Mendel, in the case of 
Tevye the Dairyman he laughs with his 
hero. Tevye himself makes little of his fail- 
ures, talking of them in a hearty, witty 
way. Tevye the philosopher bears the brunt 
of his fate calmly, finding in himself an 
infinite source of humor with which to 
withstand all misfortune. 

It is characteristic that Tevye, an old 
man, who is not always able to comprehend 
the new life, understands why his daughter 
follows her beloved—a revolutionary—into 
exile, 

In referring to his humor, Sholom Alei- 
chem modestly wrote: 

“The contradiction existing between the 
conditions of life within the bounds of the 
dismal pale of settlement and the pure move- 
ment of the soul often gives rise to comical 
situations, provoking a smile or even loud 
laughter, This phenomena is attributed by 
the reader not to life itself, in which it is 
inherent, but to the fantasy of the humor- 
istically inclined writer. And the writer 
is thus erroneously listed among the humor- 
ists,” 

However, one does not err in listing Sho- 
lom Aleichem among the best humorists. 
He is a real humorist, a splendid connoisseur 
of human life and a perfect story-teller. 
His humor is replete with sadness and real, 
warm sympathy for the people whom he 
describes. He is always on the side of the 


oppressed. 
Sholom Aleichem loved children dearly; 
this is evident in his brilliant children’s 


stories Motl the Boy, The Knife and Three 
Little Heads. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution 
put an end to the lawless treatment and 
oppression of the Jews. Having freed all 
the peoples of the USSR and abolished 
national oppression, it granted the Jewish 
people the right to work and to study. The 
Jewish people, together with all the other 
peoples of the Soviet Union, is building 
itself a free Socialist life. 

The Luftmens hen, so brilliantly depicted 
by Sholom Aleichem, have disappeared 
together with capitalist exploitation and 
national oppression. A galaxy of young ta- 
lented Jewish writers is portraying the new 
people, the hundreds of thousands of Soviet 
Jews, young and old, men and women, who 
are taking active part in all spheres of en- 
deavor, working in Socialist industry and 
on the collective farm fields of Crimea and 
Birobijan, and studying in Soviet schools 
and universities. Nevertheless, the types 
created by Sholom Aleichem will continue 
to live in literature as a brilliant reflection 
of the dismal past, as a manifestation of 
optimistic faith in man, of faith in a better 
fiture. 

Sholom Aleichem was not a revolutionary, 
but his great love for the poor and exploited 
and his hatred for the rich made him a ta- 
lented accuser of the capitalist regime. 

Now, when the German fascists try to 
explain the Jewish pogroms in Germany by 
“‘people’s anger’’—thus slandering the Ger- 
man people to justify the murders and maim- 
ing of defenseless Jewish women and chil- 
dren, and the deprivation of the innocent 
Jewish people of home, work, property and 
bread—one- recalls Tevye the Dairyman’s 
tale of the pogroms in tsarist Russia in 
1905. 

Tevye, like his father and grandfather, 
lived in a Bessarabian village among peas- 
ants who loved him. They would come to 
him for advice and tell him of their joys and 
sorrows. And when in 1905 the wave of 
pogroms swept through Russia and the tsar- 
ist government drowned the proclamation 
of Oct. 17, which had promised the people 


(Continued on page 39) 
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RS PARADISE 


Photos by N. LITKIN 


These tigers lost the contest and now are being carried away, trapped alive 


by the hunters 


Below: Spotted deer on the Cape Gamov State Farm 


Hunting in the Ussuri taiga in the Far East is far froma quiet 
and safe occupation; it requires skill and Courage, for besides 
the many species oj deer and small fur bearing animals, the 
wily and ferocious Ussuri tiger and Far Eastern wild boar 
make the Ussuri valley their habitat. The tiger, besides being q 
formidable opponent once cornered, is also difficult to locate 
in an advantageous position; in fact it makes a Practice of 
turning the hunter into the hunted. Its striped fur well blending 
with the taiga in the summer, and hiding itselj among the snow 
drifts in the winter, the beast begins following the unter as 
soon as it strikes his trail. 


The tiger’s cunning is also illustrated by the way it snares 
the unsuspecting stately deer, ‘‘izubr,’’ another denizen of the 
Ussuri forests. The mating season, when the bucks engage 
in combats over the does, begins about the end of August. The 
call of the buck invariably invites his rivals, who seek to oust 
the competitor from the arena. Hunters make use of this, and 
imitating this courting call with a birch-bark horn, lure the 
gullible deer within shooting distance. The Ussuri tiger resorts 
to the same design—without the horn, of course. A good imi- 
tator, its call leads to the doom of the unwary buck. 


An adult tiger weighs from 400 to over 500 pounds, and 
is 9 to 70 feet in length. This is an advantage to the hunter 
in the winter time, jor the heavy beast tires out comparatively 
soon when pursued through the heavy snow, and the pursuer can 
put an end to the chase with less effort and with less danger, 


The most skill and courage, however, is needed to bag a tiger 
alive. The very method used by the Ussuri hunters requires more 
than most nimrods are anxious to look forward to, A human 
‘bait,’ so to say, is used to capture the cornered beasts: a hunter, 
dressed in several fur coats and wearing many fur caps and 
heavy fur gauntlets one on top of the other for protection, 
approaches the tiger which will attack him. It is up to him to 
get the beast entangled in a long chain he carries; the other 
hunters holding the ends of the chain at a distance, then draw 
it taut and the tiger isacaptive. It only remains for the hunters 
to rush to the spot and bind the tiger fast 


NEW SOVIET STAMP ISSUES 


On this page we give some of the new Soviet postage stamps put out during the 
latter half of last year. The two stamps top, left, come from a set of nine devoted 
to the Crimea and the Caucasus and presenting scenes from the Soviet South. 
An interesting issue is that devotcd to children, of which two stamps are shown 
above, right. Left are four stamps of the second aviation series issued last year. 
In all, the set includes nine different stamps, picturing young aircraft model 
builders, glider, airplane, seaplane, captive balloon, free talloon, dirigible, 
parachute and stratostat. Second row from bottom, center, are three Young 
Communist League stamps, issued to mark the 20th anniversary of the YCL 
of the USSR. The other two stamps belonging to this set have the pictures ¢f 
a parachute jumper and Red Navy men, respectively. The remaining five stamps, 
bottom of page and below right, come from the issue put out to mark the opening 
of the second line of the Metro, Moscow’ s underground railway. There are seven 
stamps to the set, with pictures of stations and other features of the Metro. 
As a whole, 1938 brought many new additions to the stamp collector's album 
of Soviet stamps, among them such notable issues as the Shota Rustaveli scries, 
marking the 750th anniversary of the Georgian poct's birth: the Twentieth 
Anniversary of the Red Army and Navy series, and a beautiful set of aviation 
stamps besides the one mentioned abov- 


By S. IVANOV 


Most intricate composition on a minute 
surface, a sea of colors that seem to overflow 
the bounds of the picture, an inimitable 
gold-and-silver-flecked palette—this is Palekh 
art, Soviet Palekh, born of the Great Socialist 
Revolution. 

Its history is more than the story of the 
development of a special form of art, however. 
For the transition from the pre-revolutionary 
Palekh of the icon painters to world-famed 
Soviet Palekh includes a tremendous psycholo- 
gical change, a reshaping of the outlook and 
aims of the artists who paint these exquisite, 
brilliant miniatures. 

Outwardly Palekh before the Revolution 
differed not at all from an ordinary Russian 
village. The land was tilled with the same 
antediluvian wooden plows, the people lived 
in the same ramshackle huts, illiteracy and 
ignorance were almost universal, superstition 
and the church reigned supreme, and vodka, 
vodka, vodka... . 

But in this apparently benighted village 
a group of artists came into being who, 
illiterate and downtrodden as they were, 
produced masterpieces of icon painting. Their 
talent wasso great asto attract the attention 
of connoisseurs even before the Revolution. 

In those dark days the life of the Palekh 
artists was not a happy one. They toiled 


endlessly for the enrichment of a handful of 
owners of icon workshops, the most notorious 
of whom was Safonov, known as the ‘‘icon 
king.’’ His salesmen traveled throughout 
Russia and were in touch with every church, 
monastery and palace. 

“I worked without a break for 45 years for 
the same owner,’’ recalls one of the oldest of 
the Palekh artists, Honored Art Worker 
Bakanov, ‘‘and in a half-century of work for 
the merchant Safonov, I could not get ahead, 


Collective Farm Calendar, November leaf. Work of |. Bakanov 
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although I must say that I 
was reckoned as the best of 
the 200 masters working for 
him.” 

Maxim Gorky has a striking 
passage describing a pre-re- 
volutionary icon workshop, 
for icon painting was among 
the many jobs to which the 
great writer turned his hand 
in his early years of wander- 
ing and hardship. This is 
how he depicts the ‘‘god 
painters,” as they were 
popularly called: 

“Both rooms are crowded 
with tables. At every table 
sits an icon painter, head 
bowed, and at some tables 
two. Glass globes filled with 
water hang from the ceiling 
on cords; they catch the light 
of the lamp and reflect it in 
a white, cold beam on the 
square piece of wood on which 
the icon is painted. 

“It is hot and stuffy in the workshop. Some 
20 ‘god painters’ from Palekh, Kholui and 
Mstera are at work; all sit in shirts of cotton 
print unbuttoned at the throat, with under- 
drawers of ticking, feet bare or clad in tattered 
slippers. Above the heads of the masters 
hovers a grey veil of cheap tobacco smoke, 
the air is thick with the smell of drying oil, 
lacquer, rotten eggs. One of the plaintive 
Vladimir songs flows on as slow as pitch. 
Its long-drawn tune does not hinder one from 
thinking, does not hinder one from guiding 
the fine ermine brush over the drawing 
on the icon, embellishing the folds of the 
garments, laying fine lines of suffering on 
the ivory faces of the saints. . . . 

“Icon painting is attractive to no one: 
some evil wise man has split up the work 
into a long series of operations robbed of 
beauty and unable to arouse love for the 
business or interest in it. The cross-eyed 
carpenter Panfil, bad-tempered and mali- 
cious, brings the cypress and linden wood of 
various sizes which he has planed and glued 
together; Davydov, a tubercular chap, lays 
on the ground and his comrade Sorokin puts 
in the background color; Milyashin copies the 
drawing in pencil from the original; old man 
Gogolev lays on the gold and picks out the 
design on it; the ‘pre-face’ artists paint the 
landscape and the garments of the icon; 
and then, without face or hands, it stands 
against the wall awaiting the brush of the 
‘face-makers’, . . .”’ 


Honored Art Worker |. Golikov, 
one of the oldest Palekh artists, 
who died recently 


| Yet in such workshops, 
where the traditional art of 
icon painting was handed 
down from generation to gen- 
eration, masterpieces were 
sometimes born. Self-taught 
artists from the people now 
and again broke through the 
fetters of canonical treatment 
and produced icons that 
, aroused the admiration of 
connoisseurs and the ire of 
the hidebound clerics. 
Goethe was one of those 
abroad who came to know of 
these artistic treasures and 
wrote to learn more about 
them, particularly the work 
of the Palekh masters. He 

appreciated that here was a 
~| whole new art of which the 
West knew nothing, its roots 
running back to ancient By- 
zantine and Greek master- 
pieces. 

But the significance of Pa- 
lekh art before the Revolution lies not so 
much in its icons, although it produced 
great masters in this field, as in monu- 
mental paintings, murals and frescoes. Pa- 
lekh remained unsurpassed in fresco work 
and it is this, incidentally, which has aided 
the transition of Palekh art to Soviet themes. 

In the early part of the 19th century, when 
Palekh fresco painting reached its apex, the 
Safonov workshop received many important 
commissions, among them murals for the 
Historical Museum and the Granovitaya Pa- 
lata in the Kremlin, which are still extant, 
and restorations and paintings in a number 
of cathedrals, 

* * 
* 

The Great October Socialist, Revolution 
brought profound and radical changes in the 
style and technique of the traditional Palekh 
painters. 

Accustomed to depict church fathers and 
holy virgins, to decorate the walls and ceilings 
of cathedrals, the artists themselves felt the 
need to give their work new significance, to 
direct their energies along new channels. 
Some went to the Civil War fronts to fight 
for the Soviet power. Others, who stayed at 
home, turned their hands to painting scenery 
for clubs and theaters, draftsmanship, portrait 
painting, house painting—whatever they 
found. fs 

The Civil War ended and the soldier artists 
came back, Like those who had stayed behind 


Reapers, panneau by |, Markichev 
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they tried everything from house painting 
to advertising signs and posters. Their tra- 
ditional style and technique were a hindrance 
to them; they drew Red Army men and pea- 
sants who looked more like biblical characters, 
It was not easy to find the way of transition 
to a new art. 

But those masters who were most devoted 
to their traditional craft, most ingenious, 
did not give up the search; they realized that 
the Revolution, far from destroying art, had 
opened the way for unprecedented artistic 
development in every field. They persis- 
tently sought a way to apply their skill and 
knowledge in the new conditions. Icon paint- 
ing, like other means of spiritual enslavement 
of the masses, was a thing of the past. What 
would appeal to Soviet people, people engaged 
in building a new life? 

One of the artists, Golikov, stumbled 
upon the answer almost by chance. In the 


Tale of the Dead Princess, sketch of painting 
for an Ivanovo theater by I. Bakanov 


Handicrafts Museum at Moscow he saw little 
lacquered chests and boxes made from papier 
mache; his first attempt on such a surface, 
done all in gold and silver, delighted the 
museum authorities. From this small begin- 
ning a whole new art grew up. : 

It was by no means easy work at first. 
Both in theme and technique, the Palekh 
artists had much to learn in their transition 
from icon painting to the exquisite lacquer 
boxes which are now known throughout the 
world. There was the new subject-matter, 
first of all. Instead of the saints they had 
so patiently copied, they turned to ‘‘worldly 
themes—folk choruses, carriages and sleighs 
drawn by characteristically Russian three- 
horse teams; they took their subjects from 
fairy tales, from Pushkin, Lermontov and 
Gorky; gradually they began to deal with 
such typically Soviet phenomena as Young 
Pioneers, the Red Army, Socialist industry. 

Still the canons and stylization of icon 
painting, the angularity of line and the soft, 
faded colors which had been bred into the 
artists by years of copying, hampered the 
work. A Meeting of the Village Sovie 
looked like a Last Supper; a Checker Game 
would be rendered with religious oman 
tion and bearded patriarchs out of bible 
stories. 

But, true artists as they are, the Palesy 
masters let no obstacles thwart them. In this 
most difficult transition to new thomaie 
involving a whole change in world outlool 
the Communist Party and the Soviet ooy 
ernment lent a helping hand. Maxim oo 
helped with advice and encouragement. Life 
itself, vivid, colorful, aided the process. 
Russian tales and fairy stories, Bees 
folk songs and dances, proved an inexhaustible 
source from which the Palekh artists aed 
inspiration, gaining new strength from the 
warmth and abundance of human emotion 
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Dance, lacquer plate by |. Golikov 


that enliven these treasures of the art of 
a great people. 


Technically the transition was no less 
difficult. The Palekh artists found that they 
had to organize the production of the very 
boxes they decorated, not to mention working 
out a technique suited to the new material. 
The idea of uniting forces in an artel, or 
producers’ cooperative, arose naturally from 
the difficulties of working alone. The state 
aided the artists financially and encouraged 
them in solving their problems. 

One glance at the Palekh miniatures is 
enough to give an idea of the difficulties of 
such work. Composition itself is a problem, 
with such a wealth of minute detail crowded 
into a small compass; a magnifying glass 
is needed to execute some of the finer lines. 

Colors are mixed in ordinary wooden 
spoons of the kind ‘‘we used to eat cabbage 
soup out of,’’ as the artists say, and the 
mixing is done with a very simple and at the 
same time delicate instrument—the finger 
of the craftsman. Use of egg yolk to prepare 
the pigment is the invention of the Palekh 
artists themselves, for we find it nowhere 
else in the world, not even in China or Iran, 
those classic lands of lacquer painting. 

When the colors are ready, the surface of 
the papier-mache is rubbed down with pumice 
to an eggshell finish and the composition 
is sketched. A white background color is 
first laid on, then the black, then the other 


paints. The painting is lacquered and baked. 
Then comes what the Palekh craftsmen say is 
the most tedious part, the application of the 
gold and silver.,Gold leaf is mixed with 
gum arabic and water, left to stand, dried 
over a lamp and applied with the finest of 
brushes. Then the box is polished with a 
cow’s tooth, lacquered and again baked. 

Appraised by a commission of experts for 
the beauty and finish of its workmanship, the 
finished product is ready for sale. Such is 
the exact and painstaking process that has 
been worked out by the Palekh artel for the 
production of its famous lacquered boxes 
and other articles. 

Palekh artists have overcome the obstacles 
in their way. They have succeeded in throwing 
off the fettering church canons: they have 
freed themselves from the conveyor system of 
work which was calculated to kill artistic 
initiative, from the tedious labor of thousands 
of copies of saints’ pictures. The talent of 
these master craftsmen has grown and deve- 
loped apace. 


Deer Hunting, by D. Buterin 


In 1923 at the Agricultural Exhibition in 
Moscow the best Palekh artists, Bakanov, 
Markichev, Golikov and Kotukhin, were 
awarded diplomas of honor. Their work was 
greatly admired in an exhibit at Venice, wona 
Grand Prix in Paris, and various other awards 


(Continued on page 35) 


Stepan Razin, plate by Gurin 
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Last year, 1,425 rationalization proposals, 
made by workers and engineers, were put 
into effect in 10 Soviet iron and steel works. 
A sum of 260,000 rubles has already been 
paid as premiums for the proposals. Of con- 
siderable interest was the measure proposed 
by G. M. Ilyin, previously a shop foreman 
and now director of the Sickle and Hammer 
Iron and Steel Works and deputy to the 
Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR. His proposal 
introduced changes in the construction of 
open-hearth furnaces and has effected an 
economy of 400,000 rubles. 


t+ * 
* 


The Budyonny and Comintern Collective 
farms, Tajik SSR, have used part of their 
incomes from cotton to build an electric 
power station to provide electricity for the 
collective farmers’ homes, the offices of the 
collective farm administrations and the 
village tea houses. 


* 


One of the largest dams in Central Asia is 
being built on the Kara-Darya River about 
20 miles from the city of Jalal-Abad, Kirghiz 
SSR. The dam will divert water for irrigating 
the cotton and rice fields, orchards and 
vineyards in the Ferghana Valley. An area 
of 432,250 acres will be irrigated. 


* * 
* 


A collection of Georgian folk songs is now 
being prepared for publication by the Tbilisi 
House of Folk Art. This book will consist of 
355 songs collected by Georgian composers 
over a period of 38 years. 

* * 
* 


' The 1939 estimates provide for an expendi- 
ture of 13,500,000 rubles for improvement 
and extension of the Sochi-Matsesta spa and 
health resort on the Black Sea coast. 
<r 
* 


In Uzbekistan 12 new electric power 
stations for collective farms have been opened 
in 1938. 

cS 
* 


Medicinal springs, the waters of which are 
suitable for the treatment of acute rheumatism 
and heart ailments have been discovered in 
Khmelnik, Vinnitsa Province, the Ukraine. 
A new health resort is now being built there. 
It is anticipated that the spa will be ready 
to receive its first patients on July 1. 


ace 
* 


An anthology of Kazakh folklore of the 
18th and 19th centuries, collected by the 
literary section of the Kazakh branch of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, will be 
published this year. In all 30 poems totaling 
5,000 lines have been collected. 

x * 
* 


A set of Marat’s famous newspaper L’Ami 
du Peuple (People’s Friend), published at 
the time of the Great French Revolution, 
has been found in the Saltykov-Shchedrin 
Library in Leningrad. 


v2) 


By V. 


In his remarkable autobiographical trilogy 
Childhood, Out in the World and My Univer- 
sities the great proletarian writer Maxim 
Gorky drew a vivid picture of pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia and its typical representatives, 
painting in rich, realistic tones the environ- 
ment in which the writer grew into manhood 

Following the completion of the film 
Gorky’s Childhood, director Mark Don- 
skoi began work on the second part of the 
trilogy, Out in the World, shortly to be re- 
leased. 

In this film we see Gorky in his early 
‘teens. The setting, as in Gorky’s Childhood 
is the Volga and the narrow bystreets of 
Nizhni-Novgorod. 

Alyosha Peshkov (Gorky) steps out “into 
the world.’’ He comes into contact with new 
phenomena, he receives multitudes of new 
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impressions, which sometimes hurt, snub, 
make him brood and make him think. 
The misty silhouette of the city. The 


dreamy hours of dawn are rudely disturbed by 


vicious curses, squabbles, incoherent mutterings 
and sickly yawns. An orderly hauls his heavy, 
over-soused master out of a droshki and lugs 
him into his house. A washerwoman bending 
low under her basket, trudges by. A window 
is flung open and Alyosha’s mistress, half- 
dressed, bawls out: ‘‘Leksei, you damn brat, 
where’ve you gotten to?” 

Ina corner by the barn sits Alyosha stealth- 
ily reading a book. A bundle of wood lies 
near him. 

The mistress continues to shout: “Haul in 
that wood! Kindle the fire! Start that samovar 
going!” 

Alyosha, alert and with that ‘‘happy inqui- 
sitiveness’’ of his studies his new life. He does 
all the dirty work, cleans up, kindles the 
fire, peels the potatoes, listens to the vindic- 
tive tirades of his master and mistress, si- 
lently bears their beatings. 

The mistress, sucking at a sweet, lectures: 

“You must remember that you were taken 
from a poor family, from the ragman’s and 
are now living among genteel folk.’” 

High was the price Alyosha had to pay for 
living ‘‘among genteel folk.’’ It was only his 
beloved books that retained within him a 
belief in people; books taught him to be 
strong, told him that life was beautiful. He 
read them feverishly, hungrily, borrowing 
them first from a rich neighbor, ‘‘Queen 
Margo” he called her, and then, when he 
received work on a river boat, from the cook 
Smury, one of those ‘‘kind lonely people, 
torn asunder from life.”’ 

Pushkin, Lermontoy and Gogol, unseen, 
participate in the film just as they 


Stills from Out in the World, showing Alyosha and his grandmother 
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Stills from Out in the World: saloon (left) and Alyosha waves farewell (right) 


participated in the life and development of 
Alyosha Peshkov. 

Alyosha parts with Smury. The boy has 
become a victim of slander at the hands of 
the servant Seryozhka, just ashe had before 
become a victim of slander in the Sergeyev 
family, when he was accused of theft. Alycsha 
goes in search of a new job. 

Smury had taught the boy a good deal. 
Smury would say: ‘Of course, there is 
something hidden somewhere, something 
right . . . it cannot be that it is not there, 
it cannot be. .. .”’ And again: ‘‘You read 
books—they are the real things, those books.”’ 

Life is Alycsha's teacher and a very severe 
teacher. His life is hard. At the icon painter's 
it is no easier. His only comfort now, just 
as in his childhood, is his grandmother 
Akulina Ivanovna. 

A rare moment of happiness is the time when 
he, his grandmother and his grandfather, 
go to the woods in search of dry branches, 
mushrooms and songsters. They forget their 
hard, miserable life. The forest welcomes 
them as good friends. Grandmother Akulina 
sings a sad song of her girlhood. 

. . . Alyosha bids his dear grandmother 
farewell. She stands on the shore and wipes 


away her tears, whispering: 
shall never see each other again 

The boat sails off. Alyosha stands at the 
rail and waves his hand. 


At the icon painter's 


He is already on the threshold of his ‘‘uni- 
versities,’’ the theme of the third part of the 
trilogy. 

People’s Artist of the RSFSR#V. O. Mas- 
salitinova is splendid as Grandmother Aku- 
lina. 

“In portraying Akulina Ivanovna,’’ she 
related, ‘I borrowed many features from my 
own grandmother. I remembered her great 
love of humanity, her complete lack of reli- 
giousness, her love of nature in the widest 
sense of the word, I was taught from her songs 
and tales. 

“Another image inspired me, that of Arina 
Rodionovna (Pushkin’s nurse) in whom I have 
been in love since girlhood. And so, having 
absorbed and worked over the features of 
these beloved images in my creative fantasy, 
I used them in building up the portrait of 
Gorky’s grandmother.” 


Aviation in the 
Land of the 
Soviets 


(Continued from page 13) 


Flyers of the Civil Air Fleet regularly carry 
matrices of the newspaper Pravda from 
Moscow to Leningrad. They fly in all kinds 
of weather, all the year round. 

The educational squadron which was or- 
ganized five years ago on the initiative of 
Maxim Gorky and which bears his name, works 
in important economic and political campaigns 
both in the city and the countryside. 

Built by funds collected among readers of 
magazines and newspapers, the planes of 
this squadron bear their names, as, Pravda, 
Crocodile, Rabotnitsa, and others. Since 
its establishment these planes have visited 
15,000 cities, towns and villages, delivering 
tons of newspapers and books and the pilots 
and parachute jumpers organizing as many as 
10,000 meetings. 

Aviation rendered a great service during 
the elections to the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR and the Supreme Soviets of the Union 
and autonomous republics. Tons of election 
material, newspapers and magazines were 
delivered to all the distant points of the 
USSR—to the Pamirs, to the northern tundra 
and the Siberian taiga. 


YOUTH IN THE AIR CLUBS 
Not only the young people, but children 


as well love and are enthusiasts of air sports. 
More than 600,000 Soviet youngsters study 
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These air-minded girls study flying. They are members of a Society for Air And Chemical De- 


fense Air Club 


airplane modeling in clubs and Palaces of 
Pioneers. 

Going from simple models to the more com- 
plex, the young designers move step by step 
to the heights of aviation technique. Many 
famous aviators, airplane constructors, en- 
gineers, pilots and navigators have begun 
as model makers. A. S. Yakovlev, the well- 
known designer of light sports planes, began 
as a model plane builder. 

Within recent years the Soviet youth have 
become very enthusiastic about parachute 
jumping. There are about 400 parachute tow- 
ers in the Soviet Union and not a few special 
parachute jumping schools. Tens of thousands 
of people have jumped from planes; 3,000,000 
have jumped from towers. 

There are over 200 air clubs in the country, 
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and more than 2,000 glider study groups and 
stations where from 30,000 to 35,000 persons 
study. 

The high skill of Soviet glider pilots and 
parachute jumpers is known far beyond the 
borders of the country. 

Many brilliant flyers have risen from the 
ranks of glider pilots, among them Hero of the 
Soviet Union Golovin, the polar flyer. 

Young people receive free tuition at air 
clubs. All members are furnished flying 
outfits, school supplies and books and, when 
they are in camp, food also. 

The air clubs plan their work so that the 
students have every opportunity to study 
flying without detriment to their main job. 
Experience has shown that it is fully possible 
to combine work with study at an air club. 


Parachute jumping is a popular sport in the USSR. The instructor in the photo above is giving 


last-minute pointers to a group that is ready to go up 
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Photo by L. Velikzhanov 


Those working in the morning shift are given 
the opportunity to study in the evening and 
vice versa. 


FLYERS AND STALIN 


Historians of aviation will devote whole 
books to Stalin’s role in the creation of the 
Soviet aviation industry and the Red Air 
Forces. Stalin plays a tremendous role in the 
ceyelopment of the outstanding figures in 
Soviet aviation: he inspires, encourages and 
organizes them. His name is linked with every 
step forward made by Soviet aviation. 

Stalin personally advances many sugges- 
tions in the field of aviation and follows them 
up to their brilliant achievement. 

One need but recall the famous ‘‘Stalinist 
Route” of Chkalov, Baidukov and Belyakov 
to understand Stalin’s part in the rise of 
Soviet aviation. He was the initiator of the 
North Pole Station, one of whose aims was 
to service trans-polar flights. 

Under Stalin’s leadership splendid succes- 
ses have been attained in airplane and engine 
designing. Stalin personally directed the 
carzful selection of foreign masterpieces of 
airplane construction that were imported, and 
in particular the creation of original Soviet 
models. The famous AM-34 airplane engine 
was originally designed at 750-850 hp. 
After Stalin’s directions, however, the con- 
structors were able to raise its power to 
1,000 hp. The USSR strengthened its defense 
might by the building of this motor and 
in a large measure freed the aviation in- 
dustry from dependence on foreign firms. 

One of the most talented and daring of 
Soviet plane designers, Ilyushin, recounts 
the following conversation he had with 
Stalin: 

‘Comrade Stalin asked me about the design 
of the plane, about its qualities and possibi- 
lities. I was astounded by his deep knowledge 
of aeronautics. He gave me several directions, 
and was especially interested in how the 
crew could leave the plane in case an accident 
occurred in the air. Having listened to my 
answer, Comrade Stalin said that it was ne- 
cessary, in order to make sure of getting out 
from underneath, to widen the trap doors of 
the plane. I went to my office and immediate- 
ly set to work to carry out Comrade 
Stalin’s directions. Now the trap doors have 
been altered.”’ 

Stalin’s instructions about creating the 
maximum comfort for the pilots when de- 
signing planes is a vivid example of the 
Soviet attitude toward the airman. Hero of 
the Soviet Union Belyakov recalls: 

“Comrade Stalin spoke indignantly, for 
example, about the little attention we pay to 
the problem of electrical heating of planes, 
pointing out that in this the flyers them- 
selves, who do not take enough care of their 
health, are also a bit at fault. We spoke about 
parachutes and Comrade Stalin made avery 
just remark. He said that all flyers must use 
parachutes whenever there isa danger of an 
accident occurring. Human lives are more 
dear to us than machines.” 

Designers, engineers and pilots who have 
talked with Stalin also recall with admira- 
tion how thoroughly and deeply he knows the 
fine points of aeronautics. 

Military engineer of the first rank V. Bol- 
khovitinov, constructor of the heavy plane 
which set a world record by rising to 23,072 
feet with a 10-ton payload, recalls: 

“Joseph Vissarionovich was very pleased 
at the fact that frame bracings were eliminated 
in our plane. This makes the displacement of 
the load within the plane easier and also 
makes it easier to move about inside the plane. 
‘I said that those ‘‘sticks’’ should have been 
taken away a long time ago,’ he remarked. 

The many ideas and direction given by 
Stalin to flyers, constructors and directors 
of aviation institutes and aviation factories 
have not only rapidly raised the technical and 
production level of Soviet aviation, but have 
contributed to its advancement to the sum- 
mits of world technique. This is vividly pro- 
ven by the international air records set by 
Soviet airmen, 


* 


Ni Greene 


RUSSIAN HISTORY 
IN PAINTINGS 


The rich history of the Russian people has long been an inexhaustible 
source of themes for many R 
the victorious people has become the master of its own fate, and where 
culture has truly become an inseparable part of everyday life, particular 
interest is being di yed by the public in the past of the country and 
in works of art reflecting it. The current exhibition of Russian historical 
painting at the Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow, in which are included many 
canvases from the collections of various Soviet art galleries, endeavors to 
meet this interest 


sian artists. In the Soviet Union, where 


A. P. RYABUSHKIN: They’re 
Coming. This painting, shown 
on the left, portrays Muscovites 
of the end of the 17th century in 
holiday dress awaiting the ar- 
rival in Moscow of a foreign 
envoy and his retinue. Many 
foreign travelers have left be- 
hind accounts of the great pomp 
of the ceremonies that accom- 
panied such occasions 


S. V. IVANOV: Jn a Muscovy 
Chancery (right, above), Hav- 
ing developed from the court 
offices of the Grand Prince of 
Muscovy, the chanceries of the 
16th and 17th centuries were 
the central administrative in- 
stitutions. This painting shows 
one of such offices, infamous 
for their corruption, with people 
carrying bribes of all sorts 
for the officials 


S.. V. IVANOV: The Streltsi 
March Out From Their Settle- 
ment (directiy right) and Mus- 
covites on the March (below). 
Here are two glimpses into the 
military history of the Russian 
state of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. Armed forces consisted 
of the irregulars, composed of 
the landed gentry, the regulars 
or streltsi and the foreign 
mercenaries. The streltsi re- 
ceived plots of land in the 
so-called streltsi settlement, 
assistance for building houses, 
and pay in both money and kind 


A. D. LITOVCHENKO:"/van the Terrible Shows His Treasures to the 
English Ambassador Horsey. Tsar Ivan IV, otherwise Ivan the Ter- 
rible, played an outstanding role in the history of the Russian state. 
Completing the unification of scattered principalities into a powerful 
state begun by his predecessors, he fought the conservative boyars, con- 
quered the lands of the Tatars on the Volga, established his power in 
the North Caucasus, and waged long years of war for possessions of 
territories on the Baltic with the purpose of opening the way for closer 
relations with west-European nations. In his reign lively trade devel- 
oped with England through the White Sea, as well as diplomatic rela- 
tions with that country. Many historical records dealing with the state 
of Muscovy in the [6th century were compiled by agents of a special 
company formed in London to trade with Muscovy. Jerome Horsey, 
portrayed in Litovchenko’s painting, was himself at first an agent of 
this company 


K. Y. MAKOVSKY: Kozma Minin in Nizhni Novgorod 
(above). Taking advantage of the difficult situation in which 
Russia found itself in the beginning of the 17th century 
when famine, caused by the failure of crops in three suc- 
cessive years, and disturbances occasioned by it were rife, 
and when the position of the new occupant of the Moscow 
throne was still insecure after the fall of the old ruling 
house, the Polish gentry, those old enemies of the Russian 
state, endeavored to seat a ruler of their choice on the 
throne. They spread a rumor that Dmitri, youngest son of 
Ivan the Terrible, allegedly killed by Boris Godunov who 
had ascended the throne, was alive. Fitting out a false 
Dmitri, they sent him with Polish detachments into Russia. 
Pseudo-Dmitri was accepted in Moscow as the legitimate 
tsar, The regime of robbery and violence instituted by the 
Poles, however, soon gave rise to popular discontent. 
Seeing their chance, the boyars killed Dmitri to make way 
for their pretender Vasily Shuisky. 

The peasant revolts continued. Ivan Bolotnikov, a ta- 
lented leader who rose from among the peasantry, gathered 
an entire army and laid siege to Moscow, but his army 
was routed and he himself killed. 

Now the Polish gentry put forth another pretencer, 
the second Pseudo-Dmitri. Shuisky turned to the Swedes 
for aid, and these ‘‘allies’’ seized Novgorod. Sigismund, 
king of Poland, took Smolensk. At the same time the po- 
pular movement continued; unable to cope with it, the 
Moscow boyars elected Wladislaus, heir to the Polish 
throne, as tsar, and the intruders again continued their 
arbitrary sway. 

Soon the Russian people rose against the Polish yoke. The 
moving spirit of the struggle was a Nizhni Novgorod 
butcher by the name of Kozma Minin. With the funds 
he collected from the people, a popular levy was fitted out. 
This people’s army was led by Prince Pozharsky and was 
joined by part of the peasant detachments fighting against 
the landlords. The Poles were driven out of Moscow in 
1612. The painting shows Minin urging the people of 
Nizhni Novgorod to enter the struggle against the Poles 


V. I. SURIKOV: Fragment of allarger canvas, Conquest 
of Siberia. The conquest of Siberia was begun in the 
last years of the reign of Ivan the Terrible. In 1581, 
the Stroganov family, wealthy merchants and salt manu- 
facturers who owned extensive lands in the Urals, sent a 
detachment of Cossacks under Yermak Timofeyevich against 
Kuchum, khan of Western Siberia. Yermak’s well-armed 
forces defeated the latter’s army, which, though large in 
numbers, was armed with only bows and arrows. Later 
Kuchum succeeded in defeating the Cossacks, Yermak him- 
self drowning in the Irtysh, and in restoring his power in 
Siberia. It, however, did not last long, and by the end of 
the 16th century the troops of Muscovy subjugated the 
Siberian kingdom 


A. Y. KOTZEBU: The Poltava Victory. This painting, shown above, marks one of the 

outstanding events in Russian history. Taking advantage of the treason of the Ukrainian 

hetman, Mazepa, the Swedish forces led by Charles XII had invaded the Ukraine to wrest it 

from Russia. The Russian army, however, with the direct participation of Peter I, defeated 
the Swedish army, considered one of the best in Europe, on June 27, 1709 


G. G. MYASOYEDOV: Grandjather of the Russian Fleet (right). This painting is also based 
on a historical fact: the finding of an abandoned English-made boat in the village of Izmailovo 
by Peter I (1672—1725) in his youth. The artist pictures Peter listening to the Dutchman 
Timmerman describe how the craft is sailed. According to the tsar himself, this little craft was 
the beginning of the Russian fleet, for it engendered in him a passion for navigation. It was 
Peter who built the first Russian fleet, having opened the way to the sea,thus accomplishing 
an objective which had begun to play a big role in Russian foreign policy and wars as early 
as in the 16th century. The boat in the painting is still preserved in Leningrad 


A. Y. KOTSEBU: The Taking of Berlin by Russian Troops (below). This event in 1760 was 

one of the episodes of the victorious campaign of the Russian army against the troops of 

Frederick II of Prussia in the Seven Years’ War (1756—1763). The painting depicts the 

palace square in Berlin, where a delegation of the city’s merchants offered salt and bread 
tothe Russian general, Tottleben 
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I. K. AIVAZOVSKY: Battle of Chesme Bay 
in 1770 (above). Anepisode from the country’s 
military history, when the Russian fleet, 
sailing all the way from the Baltic, destroyed 
the entire navy of Turkey in the Aegean Sea 


A. Y.) KOTZEBU: Russian Troops Crossing 
the Panix (right). The famous march of Rus- 
sian troops over the Alps under the command 
of the great soldier Suvorov in 1799. During 
the war with France, Suvorov was in com- 
mand of the Russian and Austrian troops in 
Italy, which wrested practically all of Italy 
from their adversary. In the autumn of 1799, 
Suvorov received orders to move with the 
Russian army into Switzerland, and despite 
the fact that the Austrians did not supply him 
with food, ammunition, clothing, ormules for 
hauling the guns, the Russians successfully 
crossed the snow-covered mountains. Hungry 
and poorly clothed, dragging their artillery 
themselves, with Suvorov sick, the soldiers 
nevertheless kept their spirits high during the 
difficult march over roadless mountain re- 
gions 


V. V. VERESHCHAGIN: 
Caught Bearing Arms. 
Shoot Them! The 
painting on the left 
gives a glimpse of the 
war of 1812, when the 
Russian people waged 
a heroic struggle for 
the liberation of their 
country from Napo- 
leon’s invasion. Nu- 
merous guerilla de- 
tachments played much 
havoc with the French, 
and Napoleon, enraged 
by his failure in Rus- 
sia, particularly dur- 
ing his disorderly re- 
treat, mercilessly re- 
venged his defeats by 
executions of partisans 
that were caught. Na- 
poleon, surrounded by 
his staff, is giving the 
order to execute Rus- 
sian peasants who had 
fallen into his hands. 
In the background is 
shown the retreating 
French army and ar- 
tillery the routed troops 
abandoned on the way- 
side 


FROM THE 
HISTORY OF RUSSIAN 
ARCHITECTURE 


By N. VLADIMIROVA 


Facade of Bazhenov’s project for the Prozo- 
rovsky house 


Brilliant promise, grandiose plans and The young academician received an unkind and intriguing people, by a disdainful at- 
tragic failures — such was the destiny of welcome in Russia, however. From the very titude toward ‘‘the son of a deacon,’’ who, 
Vasili Bazhenov, the talented 18th century beginning his work was hindered by envious to his own misfortune, was of a very 


Russian architect who, boldly combining 
classic and Russian national art, created a 
remarkable and unique school of Russian clas- 
sicism. 

The son of a poor Moscow deacon, Bazhe- 
nov’s talent asserted itself at an early age. 
When the Academy of Arts was founded in 
St. Petersburg in 1758 Bazhenov headed the 
list of candidates to be sent to the capital to 
study. He was also the first to pass the en- 
trance examination. 

In St. Petersburg, which was at that time 
being rebuilt by the best masters of the West, 
Bazhenov studied the finest examples of 
18th century architecture not only from books, 
but by the fine new buildings arising about 
him. Feeling, however, that this education 
still lacked a great deal, he yearned to go 
abroad. 

His dream came true in 1760 when, accom- 
panied by the artist Losenko, he went to 
Paris to study. 


Architect M. Kazakov's drawing of pavilions designed and built by Bazhenov to mark the con- 
clusion of peace with Turkey 


Gates at Tsaritsyno, one of the few remain- 
ing Bazhenov structures 


The new, renascent classicism was begin- 
ning to blossom in Paris, and the young Rus- 
sian studied passionately and whole-heartedly, 
assimilating new, rich impressions and 
studying masterpieces of architecture. Here 
also his talent was highly appraised. A year 
and a half after entering the Paris Academy 
of Architzcture he brilliantly passed the gra- 
duation examinations. The Russian ambas- 
sador wrote to St. Petersburg that “‘they tell 
me unbelievably good things about Bazhe- 
nov. 

The St. Petersburg Arts Academy decided 
tosend Bazhenoy to Italy. This trip was a veri- 
table triumphal procession: the Rome, Bo- 
logne and Florence academies made him their 
member. Italy's artistic circles were amazed 
by the daring and scope of his plans and by 
his fiery zeal. Although invited to remain 
abroad and work in Paris, Bazhenov decided 
to return to his native land. The Pashkov House. An engraving dating from 1799 
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Detail of church on Bolshaya Ordinka in 
Moscow, designed by Bazhenov and Bove 


independent nature and had, in addition, a 
sense of his own worth. 

‘At last he was given work to his liking — 
a group of buildings for the “Gentlewomen’s 
Institute’? of the Smolny Monastery. Ba- 
zhenov's project was successful; it was a real 
masterpiece of a mature artist. Empress 
Catherine was delighted with his work. The 
inspired master was already making prepara- 
tions to begin construction when a sudden 
whim of the empress intervened and this 
project was pigeonholed. Another architect 
was given the job. 

Bazhenov fled from St. Peters‘urg. Arriv- 
ing in Moscow, he was obliged, in order to 
live, to do some insignificant work for the 
artillery department under Grigory Orlov, one 
of Catherine's favorites. Orlov was inter- 
ested in art, at least as much of it as he could 
understand. Bazhenov told his patron of the 
gigantic plan he had conceived — the erec- 
tion of a huge palace-city on the Kremlin hill, 
overlooking the Moscow River, a city which 
would include the main old Kremlin cathe- 
drals in its sweeping ensemble. 

The scope of the plan captivated Orlov; it 
also intrigued Catherine, who loved every- 
thing that tended to heighten her glory, that 
would add luster to the role of imperial patron 
of the arts and sciences she so loved to play. 
She immediately saw that such a project 
would create a deep impression in Europe. 
She saw that it would silence those rumors 
about Russia’s strained financial position 
which were ever more frequently appearing 
in the foreign press. To end these rumors 
was especially important because of the 
forthcoming war with Turkey (1768—1774). 
If the empress spent scores of millions on 
one building, then who could even hint at 
financial difficulties! Bazhenov’s project was 
to be a remarkable advertiszment. 

Bazhenov was ordered to draw up a detailed 
draft, prepare the construction site and si- 
multaneously to make a model of the Large 
Kremlin Palace. 

The following years (1767—1773) of work 
on the model and preparation for construction 
were the finest and most inspired of the 
architect’s life, He had been given, it seemed, 
complete and unlimited freedom in achieving 
his majestic idea: he could erect on the basis 
of his plans and under his personal direction 
a grandiose structure (about two miles in 
cireumference) which would surpass in beauty 
and monumentality all that had been hi- 
therto known in the history of architecture. 

The architect’s first step was the organiza- 
tion of an architectural group, a sort of 
school, He threw himself into the task of 
teaching his pupils with a passionate love 
for his art and belief in the necessity of 


(Continued on page 38) 
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By SEMYON BOICHENKO 


Soviet Swimming Champion 


I can hardly begin to write about myself 
without first saying a few preliminary words 
about the progress of swimming in the Soviet 
Union. If | am a swimmer at all, it is because 
swimming has: become one of the most po- 
pular forms of sport in my native land during 
the last few years. 

Twelve seas and two oceans wash the coasts 
of the USSR, while more than 8,000 rivers, 
totaling over 300,000 miles in length, cover 
the map of the Union in fanciful designs. 
Every town or large village situated on the 
sea coast or the bank of a river has its summer 
water stations. Some of these are primitive 
and consist of a few wooden rafts. Most of 
them, however, particularly those built in 
recent years, years of the intense economic 
development of the Land of Socialism, are 
excellently equipped and laid out. 

I particularly like Kiev’s water stations, 
which lie along the banks of the wide, deep 
Dnieper. There is an excellent water station 
on the Oka River, which falls into the Volga. 
in Gorky, while the sports organization of the 
Red Army and Navy has fine and convenient 
stations in Sevastopol, on the Black Sea, and 
in Moscow, on the Moscow River, almost in 
the center of our capital. The Dynamo Sports 
Society set up another, very large and com- 
fortable station last year near the Khimki 
River Station on the Moscow Volga Canal. 

When winter comes into its own over the 
territory of the USSR, the Soviet swimmers 
take to indoor pools. Despite the fact that 
they are open from early morning to late at 
night, these pools are always very crowded. 
Swimming is a favorite sport in this country 
with the young and old alike. 

It is interesting to note that swimming is 
exceedingly popular even in the high Pamirs, 
where the rivers, arising at the feet of glaciers, 
are icy cold. Swimmers among the border 
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guards have built a number of swimming 
pools that are fed by warm springs of volcanic 
origin. 

T am describing all this at such length 
because a mistaken idea exists in many 
countries that swimming is not very popular 
in the Soviet Union. I was convinced of this 
during my first trip abroad in 1937, when 
I visited Antwerp for International Workers’ 
Olympic Games. 

As is customary, several newspaper corres- 
pondents interviewed me before the opening 
of the competitions. I informed them about 
my successes in the swimming pools of Mos- 
cow. My results had been a little better than 
the official world records of Cartonnet, the 
Frenchman, and Kasley, the American. 

1 was not believed, however. Many Belgian 
and French newspapers carried the very 
next day articles to the effect that Boichenko 
could never swim as well as he says he does, 
“for it is known to all that swimming is 
developing very poorly in the USSR.”’ One 
of these newspapers even carried the extremely 
sensational headline: ‘‘The Moscow Stop 
Watches Lie.”’ 

In short, I was only believed after the stop 
watches in the hands of Belgian and French 
judges had borne out my words. These stop 
watches also had to record some excellent 
performance on the part of my countrywoman, 
Klavdia Alyoshina of Leningrad. 

Swimming in the Soviet Union is becoming 
more and more popular. As many as 2,000 com- 
petitors enter for the annual winter champion- 
ship of Moscow. Three thousand people 
took part in a swimming event held last sum- 
mer near the city of Sevastopol over a distance 
of three kilometers. Innumerable other ex- 
amples of a similar nature could be cited. 

But apart from growth of popularity of 
the sport, the individual performances 
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S. Boichenko (center) with Y. Kochetkova (right) and O. Kharlamova, both noted swimmers 


TASS Photo 


illustrate the increase in the number of outstand- at 
ing swimmers. Vladimir Kuznetsov, the Soviet 
Union’s long-distance champion, covered 30 km. in 
the Black Sea in 11 hr. 13 min. 39.2 sec. in the 
course of a long swim in the Black Sea, on which he 
wasaccompanied by four men and two women. 


u Accompanied by two other marathon swimmers, 

# Kuznetsov also attempted a 60-km. swim. This 
attempt had to be abandoned before any of the 

$ participants had reached the goal, owing to a 
storm. In the water 28 hours, Kuznetsov succeeded 


in covering 56 km. despite unfavorable weather 
conditions for the best part of the swim. 


Boichenko before the plunge 


A Stalingrad swimmer, Leonid Meshkov 
can ‘‘crawl’’ 100 m. in less than a minute. 
Appearing last December in Minsk at a meet 
held in a 25-m. pool, he returned 0:58.9. 
Meshkov is an all-round swimmer, for he 
has also achieved excellent results with the 
breast stroke, which he only took up a short 
time ago. His time for the 100 meters at a re- 
cent meet in one of Moscow’s pools was 1:08.1. 

The 200-m. breast stroke has been swum by 
Maria Sokolova, a member of the Spartak 
Sports Society, in 3:03.5. 

Yulia Kochetkova, 15-year-old pupil at a 
Moscow school, has come to the fore at recent 
meets for school children. She has swum 
100 meters back stroke in 1:19.6, 200 in 
2:52.5 and 400 in 6:07. All these three 
times are new all-Union records, breaking 
those held by Alyoshina. 

Another new record set recently by a school 
child was the men’s record for th2400-meters 
back stroke. The boy, Eugene Belkovsky of 
Leningrad, returned 5 : 37.2 for this distance. 


—o_~— 


An underwater picture of Boichenko in 
action 


Jean Taris, French ex-champion of the 
world, did not succeed in winning a single 
fj 4 race during his visit to the Soviet Union 
Starting with the back stroe at the end of 1937, He was regularly defeated 
over all distances by Golubev, Kitayev, Va- 
silyev, Ozerov, Kazakov, Ushakov and other 


Soviet swimmers. 
sto 
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MY BIOGRAPHY 


Swimming takes up an extremely significant 
part of my biography. I cannot remember 
exactly when I learned to swim. In any event, 
it was much earlier than I learned to read 
and write. 

My parents lived on the bank of the Bug, 
which is quite a deep river. When, asa child, 
I used to help them in their labor, | had to 
take baskets of vegetables from one side of 
the river to the other. We had no boat of our 
own, while the public ferry was quite a long 
way off. 

And so, as the easiest thing to do, 1 began 
to swim across the river, holding the basket 
in my hands. I even managed to keep the 
vegetables dry by placing the basket on my 
head and holding it in place with one hand. 
Besides this, 1 swam in an upright position, 
propelling myself chiefly with my feet. 

My nickname in the village was the ‘‘river 
walker.’’ The action of my legs, which I exer- 
cised so hard in my childhood, closely resem- 
bled that in the breast stroke. When | learned 
to swim in the proper manner, it came to me 
immediately. 

I served in the Black Sea Fleet of the Red 
Navy. It happened that in 1934 I took part 
in a swimming meet in Sevastopol. At that 
tim2 I swam in the free style with the long 
stroke. 

Competing against me were swimmers who 
used the crawl but, nevertheless, were not 
particularly brilliant. I did not know any 
proper swimming strokes and I, candidly 
speaking, regarded them with a certain 
amount of scorn. I placed greater reliance in 
my health and strength. My comrades called 
me ‘‘cachelot’’ on account of my love for 
swimming and of the fact that I could wallow 
in the sea for hours with great satisfaction, 
and also on account of my great height and 
strength. 

I had it all my own way in the race. For all 


my primitive style of swimming, | outdis- 
tanced the swimmers who used the crawl 
against me. 


After the meet I was approached by a well- 
known trainer from Moscow. Andrei Vankov 
by name, he was in charge of the swimming 
team of the Central Red Army House in 
the capital. 

“Do you know, friend, that you swim 
something terrible,’ he said. ‘Yet the 
attributes you have are excellent. What 
about taking it up properly?’” 

At first I wanted to be insulted, but then 
1 changed my mind. I became interested in 
strokes, despite my scorn. Agreeing, | began 
to take instruction regularly. Results soon 
told—within a few weeks I was already swim- 
ming faster and, this is what pleased me 
particularly, without tiring myself in the 
bargain. 

I soon won the championship of the navy 
and began to dream of becoming champion 
of the whole Red Army and Navy. Once again, 
however, the indefatigable Vankov appeared 
on the scene. After watching how I swam, he 
began to criticize me again. He declared that 
the crawl was not the stroke for me and that, 
ou the whole, the breast stroke would suit m2 

est. 

I flatly protested. Why should I, hardly 
having begun to achieve excellent results, 
have to give everything up once more and 
again spend hours learning an altogether new 
stroke. Besides, the breast stroke did not 
appeal to me a scrap. No one can ever swim 
as fast with the breast stroke as with the 
crawl, and I love to swim fast. 

In a word, I categorically refused. 

It was not as easy as all that, however, 
to deal with Vankov. He got in touch with 
my immediate superiors in the fleet and 
discussed matters with them, and the com- 
mander ordered me to take swimming in- 
struction from Vankov and learn the breast 
stroke. 

I was furious. Once I had been ordered by 
the commander, however, there was nothing 
left for me to do, but to obey and start to 
take lessons. 
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My studies went ill for about two weeks. 
I sulked, shirked the work as much as possible 
and did not talk to my pertinacious trainer. 
Not paying any attention to any of my tricks, 
however, he kept quiet, and correctly and 
methodically explained to me the secret of 
the breast stroke. 

Little by little, without noticing it myself, 
Il was attracted to the work and began to get 
interested. I then started to ask Vankov 
questions and gradually began to make 
progress. 

The results soon told. Every practice found 
me improving my times. 

While in the water one day I noticed a 
well-known swimmer from Moscow using 
a new, modernized form of breast stroke. 
This was the butterfly, which had only just 
been invented by some Americans. Only a 
few persons were swimming that way in 
Europe at the time. 

It was known that rarely could a person 
cover any distance with the new stroke, so 
extremely difficult was it. Generally swim- 
mers would only make a few isolated strokes 
in which they would throw their arms out of 
the water and then carry on in the usual 
manner, keeping both their arms under 
the water for the whole stroke. 

I began to learn the butterfly and set 
myself the goal of swimming a whole 100 me- 
ters with this stroke, not changing my style 
in the middle. Success finally crowned my 
efforts. 

The command of the Black Sea Fleet sent 
me in 1935 to study at the Moscow Institute 
of Physical Culture in order that I might 
devote myself to my beloved swimming. It 
became possible for me to train the whole 
year round. 

Appearing at a meet in 1936, I succeeded in 
setting a new all-Union record for the 100 me- 
ters breast stroke. I covered this distance 
with the butterfly in 1 min. 06.8 sec. 

Shortly before this Higgins, the American, 
improving on his previous performances, 
had swum the same distance in 1 : 10.0. 
This time became the official world record 
and was well received by the sporting press 
of the whole world. 

News of my performance also made the 
rounds of many sporting journals of the 
world, The majority regarded the information 
with incredulity. It seemed to them unbeliev- 
able that a completely unknown Russian 
swimmer could cover the difficult 100-meter 
distance in 3.2 sec. less than the world record. 

This incredulity did not greatly disturb 
me, however. I continued to train methodic- 
ally and steadily, for I knew that the best 
reply to any question would be my results. 


SECRET OF STYLE 


It happened that in 1937 I attended the 
Workers’ International Olympic Games in 
Antwerp. From there I went to Paris. 


My results in foreign water were somewhat 
below those I had achieved in Moscow. My 
times of 1 : 07.9 in Antwerp and 1 : 08.8 in 
Paris for the 100 meters clearly showed, 
nevertheless, that the Moscow stop watches 
do not lie and Russian swimmers have learned 
to swim quite well during recent years. 

Jacques Cartonnet, the idol of the French 
newspapers, greatly resented my successes. 
As it happened, he had swum 100 meters 
in 1 : 09.8 shortly before my arrival and had 
told press representatives that he had reached 
the limit: it was impossible to swim any 
faster with the butterfly. I proposed to Car- 
tonnet that we should meet each other in 
a match in any water, in the USSR or in 
France. 

The French champion avoided a meeting and 
preferred to appear against me in a contest 
in the press. He tried to prove that the style 
of swimming I use was not the butterfly 
and not a breast stroke, but something entirely 


of my own invention that did not come within 
the framework of any rules. 

“When he swims, Boichenko flails the 
water with his legs just as one does in the 
crawl,” he declared. ‘‘It is impossible to 
consider his results as serious.’” 

Many sporting journals supported Carton- 
net’s view. 

It was then that at my request and initiative 
of the L’Auto newspaper, a special quali- 
fied commission was set up to investigate 
my style. | swam before this commission 
and it brought in its verdict. 

“1 specially reread the rules published in 
the Federation Internationale de la Nata- 
tion Yearbook,’’ declared Delbore, one of the 
judges. ‘‘I can state only this, that Boichenko 
does the scissor stroke exactly as it is written 
in that book.’ 

Georges Ermant, Cartonnet’s trainer, was 
even more categorical. He declared: 

“That leg action is just what I have been 
teaching Cartonnet for more than two months. 
Thanks to it, Jacques was able to beat the 
world record in Toulouse. So it is no use 
asking whether it is correct.” 

I hoped that after such a categorical declara- 
tion on the part of his own trainer, Cartonnet 
would finally agree to meet me in the water. 
He continued, however, to evade not only 
a contest but even conversation with me. 

It was quite by chance that I caught him. 
One day when I was training at the Tourelle 
pool, a spectator told me that Cartonnet was 
sitting on the platform. I immediately went 
up to him, presented myself and personally 
proposed that we swim together. 

Cartonnet subsequently came to one of my 
outings and agreed to swim SO meters together 
with me. We went to the start. When every- 
thing was all ready, however, he refused to 
enter the water on the ground that I was 
wearing a helmet which bore a red, five- 
pointed star, the emblem of my sports society. 

I was in Paris once again last year, and 
competing in a meet on the River Seine, | 
swam 100 meters in 1: 05. It was fated for 
me to beunfortunate in French water, how- 
ever. When the pool was measured, it 
turned out to be 40 cm. short of the required 
length and my result was not officially re- 
cognized. 

When I returned to my native land from 
my first trip abroad I set myself the task of 
swimming 200 meters and, then, 400 with the 
butterfly. 

The official world record for the 200 meters 
breast stroke belongs to Kasley. His time for 
this distance is 2 : 37.2. After training for 
a year, I accomplished this distance and 
swam it in 2 : 36.2 at a meet of the country’s 
best swimmers on April 12. 

That is all I can relate about myself. 

Much attention has been paid during the 
past two years by sporting journals to pecu- 
liarities, alleged irregularities and, in general, 
the ‘secrets’? of my style. L’Auto has 
written with great levity: 

“‘Well known is the furious controversy that 
was aroused by this athlete .. . however 
unwittingly. He truly does not bother much 
about the fineness of style and even has hardly 
any misgivings that the action of his legs 
should cause endless discussion.” 

This, of course, is nonsense. It is just be- 
cause I have thought a great deal about the 
“fineness’’ of style that I have succeeded in 
achieving the known results. With the aid 
of the best Soviet trainers 1 have succeeded 
in finding another, better combination of the 
arm and leg actions that is easy but does not 
break the rules for the stroke. I coordinate 
my movements in a completely different 
manner from Higgins and Kasley, as far as 
1 can judge from articles in the press and 
photographs, and also from Cartonnet. 

The secret of my style lies in the ability 
to analyze carefully and seriously the achieve- 
ments of others and to adapt them to my 
individual peculiarities. It also lies in the 
fact—and this is most important of all—that 
1 am not unique as is the case with foreign 
record-setters, but one of many well-trained 
swimmers of my vast and rich country. 
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Children Make Nature's 
Laws Work 


(Coxtinued from page 4) 


The excursion continued. The lights went 
on and off. One and the same drawing under- 
went magical transformation depending upon 
whether it was illuminated by red or green 
lights. A girl laughed and cried by turns 
in obedience to the movement of reflecting 
glasses and mirrors. The brigade which worked 
on the manufacture of apparatus to demon- 
strate the refraction and reflection of light 
was now in possession of the room. The teacher 
told me how much preparatory study the 
children had done, how many hours they had 
spent in libraries, pouring over books and 
studying the various phenomena connected 
with these laws. 

Two boys, Borya Leshchinsky and Mitya 
Bezborodov, were in charge here. And they 
had some remarkable things to show. If 
you put your eye to a hole in a box you could 
see a little ball rolling up an incline in defiance 
of all the established laws of gravity and com- 
monsense. The mirrors had deceived us again, 
for actually the ball was rolling downward, 
just as it should. 

“Now we'll do your portrait,”’ said one of 
the boys. As I assumed an expression suitable 
to so solemn an occasion, one boy held a piece 
of white cardboard against my head. Some- 
where a bright lamp flared up. A few seconds 
later the room was plunged into darkness 
again and on a piece of cardboard that gleamed 
brightly in the darkness my own profile was 
blackly silhouetted. 

“Quite simple,”’ said one of the boys by 
way of explanation. ‘Just phosphorized 
paint. The bright light of the lamp activizes 
it and it lights up in the darkness. That’s all 
there is to it.”” 

After we had viewed the many useful and 
entertaining things this room had to offer, 
we moved on. In the next room the lights 
didn’t go out once, yet everything was ex- 
tremely interesting. All had been made by the 
children themselves, everything was the 
fruit of their ingenuity. The teacher merely 
gives them a start, a leading idea. For example, 
he asked one of the members of the circle 
to think over the problem of how to present 
in interesting form one of the consequences of 
Bernoulli’s theorem according to which in 
every moving stream the pressure is less than 
that of the surrounding medium. 
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This children’s song and dance ensemble 
scored a big hit at a recent district review of 
children’s art activity in Yaroslavl 


In due time the boy brought a locomotive of 
his own construction. The body of the engine 
is equipped with a rubber tube which ends 
in the smoke stack. On the smoke stack is 
a small ball of cork, with hooks attached. 
You blow into the tube and the cork ball rises 
into the air and begins to bob up and down, 
not wavering to either side until you stop 
blowing. The ball moves as though in some 
invisible corridor cut through the air by your 
breath. The purpose of the hooks is for the 
ball to catch upon a little semaphore standing 
nearby. This makes a fascinating plaything 
for small children and illustrates Bernoulli’s 
theorem for the older children. 

At this point I was asked another question. 

“What do you think, does a glass vessel 
change its form if you touch it lightly with 
your finger?”’ 

Now, by this time | had begun to realize 
that in this company one’s replies must needs 
be exactly the opposite of what so-called 
commonsense dictated. So I answered boldly, 
“It does,” although I was far from certain. 

But my doubts were at once dispelled. | was 
shown a sort of chemical flask or decanter, 
The flask was filled with water and corked 
tightly, but through the cork a glass tube 
containing a colored liquid was inserted into 
the interior of the flask. 

“Now press the bottom of the flask with 
your fingers,’’ I was advised. 

I complied. To my greatest surprise the 
column of liquid in the tube rose upward. 
One of the boys explained for my edification. 


Young artists have every opportunity to give 
expression fo their talent at Pioneer houses 
and art education centers. Here is an etching 
by 15-year-old Yura Khramov showing a plane 
taking off from the Soviet North Pole Sta- 
tion ice floe. It was exhibited together with 
more than 200 works of children at the Mos- 
cow Central House of Children’s Art Edu- 
cation TASS Photo 


“The coefficient of deformation even of 
such a hard substance as glass is nevertheless 
so great that a light pressure on the bottom 
of the jar forces the column of liquid in the 
tube to rise. This relates to Hooke’s law.”’ 

The room contained many other curious ap- 
paratus made by the children. 

“I dare say the circle is led by your best 
pupils,’’ I ventured in confidence to the 
teacher. 

“Curiously enough, that is not so,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘The most zealous members of the 
circle are those who had always been up 
to the most mischief. Those mischievous 
youngsters are a strange breed. One has only 
to find the proper approach to them to direct 
their inexhaustible store of energy into the 
right channels. Why, they even turn out to 
be inyentors!"’ 

On the walls, among a number of highly 
interesting posters illustrating the unexpected 
action of the laws of physics and mechanics, 
there hung the current issue of the ‘‘I Want 
to Know Everything’’ bulletin and several 
copies of the circle’s newspaper. The latter 
carried articles about great travelers and 
scientists, as well as a section of scientific 
riddles and news. The paper is put out in 
turn by five different editors each with his 
own ‘‘staff.”” 


Studying the construction of airplanes in the 
aircraft room of the Rostov Palace of Pioneers 


I must confess that during my visit to these 
two rooms I found myself surprised much more 
often than an adult should, and the children 
must have thought me quite a simpleton. 
But it is their own fault. The life they have 
made for themselves in these two rooms is 
devilishly interesting. Some small miracle 
pops up at every stop. You have to rub your 
forehead and delve deep into your memory 
to fish out bits of information on physics 
and mechanics in order to understand what 
it is all about. 

What is most valuable in this method is 
that it awakens a creative attitude toward 
science on the part of the children. The laws 
of nature as expounded in school textbooks 
become at once both comprehensible and 
interesting, because the child can make them 
work with his own hands, From this, it is 
but a step to a serious and all-absorbing love 
for science. 

“What are your plans for the future?’’ I 
asked the teacher and his pupils. 

“We have one fond dream. There are 
children’s technical stations in Moscow and 
a large Palace of Popular Science for Children 
in Leningrad, but’both have been made chiefly 
by adults. We would like to have a Popular 
Science Palace in Moscow where everything 
would be made by the children themselves. 
Children, you know, don’t like to use ready- 
made things!”’ 

I respectfully shook hands with each of the 
junior scientists as 1 took my leave. I envied 
them all just a wee bit. In the school I once 
attended science had not seemed half so 
attractive. 


Story of a Soviet Girl 
(Continued from page 9) 


cheerful lively letter. Blindness is the greatest 
of misfortunes, and she is only 23.” 

Thus crippled Paula Nogovitsyna became 
the comfort of blind Lyuda Kalfayan. A cor- 
respondence developed between them. Lyuda 
poured out her sorrow, anxiety, fear and joy 
in her future child, and Paula cheered her 
up_and rejoiced with her. 

Three years have passed since the accident 
at Chusovskaya station. The plucky girl 
has persistently developed herself. Finishing 
secondary school, she prepared to enter col- 
lege. 

Her life was brightened by the warm sym- 
pathy of all the Soviet people. The People’s 
Commissar of Railways took care of her. 
Many new, unseen friends wrote to her. 

Now Paula Nogovitsyna is a student at 
the Stalin Academy of Railway Transport. 

Four years from now the former switch 
tender will become an engineer and railway 
executive. Life has taken on a new deep 
significance for her. From her own experience 
she has become convinced that in our country 
human destiny cannot be tragic. 
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[NEWS IN BRIEF; 


BUILD NEW LARGE 
“STADIUMS 


The Soviet Union’s largest 
sports stadium is being built 
on the outskirts of Moscow in 
Izmailovo, now the site of a 
large Park of Culture and Rest. 
Besides a grandstand seating 
100,000, the stadium will have 


every variety of sport, as well 
as a large swimming pool. 

The construction of another 
large stadium, covering an area 
of 17.5 acres, will be begun in 
the capital this year near the 
Sokolniki Park of Culture and 
Rest, Moscow. Underneath the 
grandstand, which will seat 
20,000, there will be a number of 


several fields and courts for 


gymnasiums and first-aid sta- 


PALACE OF SCIENCE 


The new buildings of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, construction of which 
will begin this year, will be among Moscow’s 
outstanding structures. 


The building housing the presidium of Aca- 
demy will be located right on the banks of 
the Moscow River. It will contain four audi- 
toriums seating 400 people each, and a larger 
hall for 1,500. 


A 12-story building for the social sciences 
institutes, administrative offices and acade- 
micians’ studies will be located in the center 
of the group of buildings. The Academy's 
library with a book depository for 15,000,000 
volumes and 27 large and 12 small lecture 
halls will be built next,to it. The building 
of the presidium will be flanked on one side 
by the Museum of the History of the Earth, 
and on the other by the Natural History 
Museum. 


The halls of the museums, especially the 
Lenin, Lomonosov, Mendeleyev and Kar- 
pinsky halls of the Museum of the History of 
the Earth, will be beautifully decorated. 


All the buildings of the group will be con- 
nected with each other by special passages, 
colonnades and arcades. Two huge sculptures 
of Lenin and Stalin will decorate the colon- 
nade leading out towards the river bank. 
Ferns and flowers, fountains and artificial 
lakes, sculptures and obelisks will all add 
to the beauty of the Palace of Science and 
its grounds. 


tions, as well as playroomS 
where mothers may leave their 
children during the sports events. 


PRODUCTION OF 
ESSENTIAL OILS 


The manufacture of perfumes 
and production of essential oils 
have been notably developed in 


the USSR during the past few 


The Lenin Hall in the Museum of the History of 
the Earth 


years. Several state flower nur 
series have been established and 
extended. The largest flower 
nursery in the USSR is the 
Third International Nursery si- 
tuated in Pitsunda Bay near Gag. 
ry, one of the most picturesque 
spots on the Caucasian coast 
of the Black Sea. This nursery 
has 850 acres of geraniums, and 
obtains close to 23 English 
pounds of the precious geranium 
oil per acre, more than the ge- 
ranium yields on its native 
soil in Algeria and Tunisia, 

The oil is refined on the spot. 


INVENT NEW AUTOMA- 
TIC SHOE MACHINE 


One of the latest Soviet in- 
ventions of especial interest is 
a machine which automatically 
performs 20 different operations 
in the manufacture of shoe which 
have until now been done by 
hand. Experts from the Lenin- 
grad Patent Library, who exam- 
ined the invention, have estab- 
lished that no machine of this 
kind has been invented any- 
where else in the world. Soviet 
boot and shoe specialists are at 
present studying the invention. 

The Inventions Bureau of the 
People’s Commissariat of Light 
Industry of the USSR to which 
the invention was submitted, 
has received a number of other 
interesting proposals, among 
them an invention of a special 
type of porous rubber sole. 
This rubber, though extremely 
durable, is not air-proof, and 
thus prevents the feet from 
perspiring. 


RARE EGY PTIAN 
RELICS ON VIEW 


The Pushkin Museum of Fine 
Arts, Moscow, has opened an 
additional hall of Egyptian ex- 
hibits belonging to its collec: 
tion of ancient Egyptian art 
relics. The collection comprises 
11,000 objects, including some 
very rare specimens. Of parti- 
cular interest is a slab with 
hieroglyphics which no one has 
been able to decipher to this 
day, it being written ina secret 
code. Other rare exhibits are 4 
mathematical papyrus (ancient 
“arithmetic textbook”’) and the 
oldest ‘‘encyclopedia’’ in the 
world. 


ARTIFICIAL — BREED- 
ING OF FISH 
Azerbaijan fisheries have suc 


ceeded in breeding sturgeon 
in artificial conditions, both 


hatching the eggs and raising 
the fry to maturity in special 
ponds. Last year the republic’s 
experimental sturgeon hatchery 
has released its first ‘crop’ of 
38,000 fish and close to 1.5 mil- 
lion fry. 

Experiments in the artificial 
breeding of sturgeon in ponds 
have been made in many coun- 
tries over a period of years, 
but until now positive results 
have not been achieved. 


ACADEMY FORMS 
NEW INSTITUTES 


The Presidium of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR has 
established four new institutes 
in the Academy's section of 
technical sciences. They are the 
mining, machinery, metallur- 
gical and mechanics institutes. 
The mining institute will en- 
gage in the study of new methods 
of mining coal and copper, the 
scientific application on a large 
scale of the practical experience 
of Stakhanovites in the mining 
industry, and gasification of coal. 
The mechanical laboratory of 
the institute will study the 
extraction of coal in very deep 
shafts. The mechanics institute 
will deal with problems of build- 
ing and general mechanics as 
well as aero-hydromechanics. 


WILL PUBLISH 
WORKS ON PUSHKIN 


The Gorky Institute of World 
Literature is working on a num- 
ber of scientific treatises on 
Pushkin to be published this 
year. Several Soviet students 
of literature are working on the 


theme of Pushkin, as the fore- 


“runner of new Russian litera- 


ture. A group of scientists is 
engaged on the compilation of 
a volume of essays and articles 
on the history and description 
of the great poet’s manuscripts, 
A card index is being compiled 
in which every word introduced 
into the Russian literary lan- 
guage by Pushkin will be re- 
corded. 


PATENT LIBRARY 


Descriptions of 213,000 of the 
major Soviet inventions are kept 
in the State Patent Library of 
the State Planning Commission 
of the USSR in Leningrad. The 
library daily receives letters 
from Britain, America, Canada, 
France, Sweden and other coun- 
tries with descriptions of new 
inventions, In return it sends 
out information on outstanding 
Soviet inventions. 

The library has on file some 
interesting old patents, or 
“‘privileges,’’ as they were called 
formerly. Among them is the 
“privilege’’ granted to A. S. 
Popov, Russian inventor of the 
wireless telegraph. As is known, 
Popov invented the wireless 
before Marconi but was unable 
to work on his invention because 
the tsarist government gave him 
no support. 

The library, which has a col- 
lection of scores of thousands of 
volumes of technical books and 
journals in almost all languages, 
is of great value to scieatists and 
students, worker inventors and 
factory direstors who come here 
to study the achievements of 
the technical world. 


TOM Lane 


One of the world’s most curious lakes whose waters are both 
fresh and salty is located on Kildin Island, in Kola Bay which 
juts off Barents Sea. It bears the name of Mogilny (Tomb) 
Lake, derived from the fact that its bottom is covered with a black 
swampy slime which generates poisonous gases. The gases fill 
the lower layer, or ‘pocket’? of the lake. And yet, notwith- 
standing its gruesome name and the gases that rise from it, the 
lake teems with plant and animal life, the like of which is not 
to be found anywhere else on the globe. 


The numerous species of animals and plants are protected | 
from the rising gases by a layer of rose-colored water which lies | 
at the depth of 40 to 42 fect and is filled with purple bacteria, | 
The activity of these bacteria oxidizes the layer and makes it 

a sort of shield separating the lifeless bottom from the surface | 
strata. 


Above the rose-colored layer there are three more strata of | 
water: the first is salty and 23 feet thick; the second less salty 
and only 13 feet thick, and the third three feet in thickness, is 
absolutely fresh. Difference in temperatures and density have 
kept the fine layers separated from each other for thousands of 
years. 


Tomb Lake is the habitat of many species that have long since 
been extinct elsewhere, such as tiny cod, bass, sea urchins and 
star fish that differ greatly from the species inhabiting the regular 
seas. 


The underlying reason for the fact that such forms of life have 
been preserved for thousands of years and both salt and fresh 
water are found in this remarkable natural acquarium is still 
unexplained. Scientists have advanced the theory that Tomb 
Lake is is a depression that once was deep in the bottom of the 
ocean. 


The late Soviet hydrobiologist Deryugin who studied Tomb 
Lake for many years advanced the theory that the lake is still 
linked with the sea through a porous layer of boulders and gravel 
This theory is supported by the presence of tides in the lake, the 
water level of which changes by two to three inches, though 
the ebb and flow do not coincide with sea tides. According to 
this theory the water seeps through the stone and gravel layer 
which causes the belated tide. 


Palekh Art 


(Continued from page 25) 


in a number of European countries. The mi- 
niatures of the former ‘‘god painters’’ have 
found a place in world museums alongside 
famous miniatures from Iran, China, Japan 
and India. 


How highly their work is valued in th® 
USSR is evident if only from the fact that 
five of them have been awarded the title 
of Honored Art Worker. 


While the Palekh artists have been finding 
a new Soviet road in art, the Soviet Union 
has made tremendous advances in all fields. 
The final and irrevocable victory of Socialism, 
the steadily rising standards of living and 
culture of the people have made life brighter 
and more joyous. The masses are reaching 
out ever more eagerly to learn and enjoy the 
treasures of music, literature and art. Palekh 
miniatures, exquisite and colorful, gay and 
bright, are beloved of the Soviet peoples. 

As V. M. Molotov, head of the Soviet 
Government, wrote in a letter to Vakurov, 
one of the talented craftsmen of the artel, 
the Palekh artists work ‘so that their labor 


and their art may serve the people of the 
Land of Soviets in the building of the new 
life.”” 

Moreover, theirs is a developing art. They 
are constantly seeking new ways of applying 
their skill, ways which will reach broader 
audiences. Though the famous papier-mache 
boxes, cigarette cases, toilet articles and the 
like have a utilitarian significance, they are, 
after all, objects for personal use. Palekh 
artists, sprung from the heart of the people, 
have sought and found ways to bring their 
vivid colors and graceful lines within reach 
of ever greater numbers. This trend has 
taken two chief directions: a return to their 
old art of murals and frescoes and a departure 
in the field of book illustration. 


Scene painting for theaters was one of the 
first means by which the Palekh masters 
made their way back to monumental forms. 
Golikov did the sets for Boris Godunov and 
two acts of Lohengrin for the Bolshoi Theater; 
a brigade worked on sets for Stepan Razin 
for the Leningrad Ethnographic Theater, and 
a number of other commissions have since 
been executed. Palekh art has even been used 
in the cinema, in the background for the 
animated film, Tale of the Fisherman and 
the Fish. 

Palekh artists have also completed a num- 
ber of commissions for murals. Zubkov, 


Pravdin and Parilov decorated the plafond 
of the auditorium of the Affiliated Bolshoi 
Theater. Palekh artists did three rooms in 
the Leningrad Palace of Pioneers, one devoted 
to subjects from old Russian fairy tales, 
another to the four seasons and a third to 
fairy tales from Pushkin. 

Illustrations and decorations for books 
form a no less important part cf the new 
work into which the Palekh artel is branching 
out. When cne remembers the tremendous 
demand for books in the USSR, which exhausts 
editions of tens of thousands literally in two 
or three days, it is obvious that this channel 
for making Palekh art accessible to ever wider 
circles is one of the most effective. 

Besides these main interests, the Palekh 
masters are also experimenting with ceramics, 
china, textile designs and portrait painting. 
Their successes in the last-named genre were 
evident at the exhibit of people’s art in 
Ivanovo in 1937. This turn to portraits 
is evidence of the transition of the artists 
to a more realistic style, to concrete and 
individualized subjects. 

Thus Palekh art is finding its way more and 
more to the masses. The beauty which name- 
less and unsung artists of the people handed 
down from generation to generation has been 
set free by the Great Socialist Revolution 
to develop, to grow, to become a great pop- 
ular art in every sense of the word. 
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NOTABLE DATES 


MARCH 9, 1859. Birth of 
Alexander Popov, famous Rus- 
sian inventor of wireless teleg- 
raphy. 


After the publication of 
Hertz’s experiments with elec- 
tro-magnetic waves, Popov from 
1888 onward worked on the 
problem of utilizing these waves 
in wireless signalling. 

On April 25, 1895, Popov 
publicly demonstrated his receiv- 
er which registered atmospheric 
discharges of electricity at a 
considerable distance and showed 
that the problem of wireless 
telegraphy was practically 
solved, the only thing needed 
being an improved ‘apparatus. 


On March 24, 1896, Popov 
succeeded for the first time in 
history in transmitting Morse 
signals by wireless over a dis- 
tance of 650 feet. Word of 
Marconi’s experiments in the 
field of wireless transmission 
appeared in the press in June 
1897, many months after the 
report of Popov’s experiments 
had been published. Marconi’s 
system differed very little from 
that of Popov. 


Notwithstanding the success 
of wireless telegraphy, the tsarist 
government gave practically no 
aid to Popov in his work. Even 
during the Russo-Japanese War, 
when the need for wireless ser- 
vice was particularly great, the 
Russian navy was very poorly 
equipped with wireless installa- 
tion. The bureaucratic super- 
cilious attitude to his invention 
greatly affected Popov, un- 


dermining his health. On Dec. 31, 
1905, he died suddenly of brain 
hemorrhage. 


MARCH 13, 1898. The First 
Congress of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labor Party 
opened in Minsk. Three years 
ecrlier, in 1895, Lenin had 
united about 20 Marxist wcr- 
kers’ circles in St. Peters- 
burg and formed the League 
of Struggle for the Emancipa- 
tion of the Working Class, thus 
preparing the way for the found- 
ing of a revolutionary, Marxist, 
workers’ party. 

The example of the St. Pe- 
tersburg League of Struggle 
greatly stimulated the amalga- 
mation of workers’ circles in other 


The First Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Labor Party 
was held in this house in Minsk, now in the Belorussian republic. 
Above is the tablet on the building marking the historic occasion. 
TASS Photo 
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towns and regions of Russia in 
similar leagues. In 1898, 
the St. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, Kiev, and Ekaterinoslav 
Leagues of Struggle and the 
Jewish General Social-Democra- 
tic Union (Bund) made the 
first attempt to unite and form 
a Social-Democratic party and 
with this object in view called 
the First Congress of the Social- 
Democratic Labor Party. The 
Congress in its decisions and 
manifesto announced the estab- 
lishment of the Russian So- 
cial-Democratic Labor Party. 


Dmitri Furmanov 


MARCH 15, 1926. Death of 
Dmitri Furmanov, outstanding 
Soviet writer and revolutionary. 
Upon completing secondary 
school, Furmanov entered Moscow 
University in 1911. During the 
imperialist war Furmanov left 
the university and went to the 
front as war correspondent. Re- 
turning from the front to the 
textile center of Ivanovo, he 
began to organize semi-legal 
workers’ educational courses. 
Shortly afterwards Furmanov 
joined the revolutionary move- 
ment and took active part in the 
work of the Ivanovo revolution- 
ary headquarters. Here he made 
the acquaintance of that out- 
standing revolutionary Frunze, 

Furmanov joined the Commu- 
nist Party and with Frunze’s 
army went to the eastern front 
to fight Kolchak. At Samara 


Furmanov was appointed com- 
missar of the division which 
was under the command of 
Chapayev. Furmanov directed a 
number of heroic and bril- 
liant military operations and 
was decorated with the Order 
of the Red Banner. 


At the end of the Civil War 
he returned to Moscow and de- 
voted himself to literary work. 
In Chapayev, one of his test 
works, he gave a vivid descrip- 
tion of the stormy events of 
1918-1919, the heroic battles 
fought by the famous Chapayev 
division and Chapayev himself, 
that truly national hero. In 
Rebellion, another great work 
of his, he described events of 
the Civil War in Central Asia. 
Both Chapayev and Rebellion 
have been adapted for the stage 
and are still in the current re- 
pertoire of various Soviet thea- 
ters. The film Chapayev, based 
on Furmanov’s novel, was a 
tremendous success not only in 
the Soviet Union but also abroad. 


MARCH 16, 7919. Death of 
Yakov Mikhailovich Sverdlov. 
He was one of the great organi- 
zers of the Russian Communist 
Party and the Soviet Govern- 
ment. At the age of 15 Sverd- 
lov began his revolutionary acti- 
vities in the town of Nizhni- 
Novgorod (now Gorky) as a pro- 
pagandist. 


After shadowing Sverdlov for 
a long time, the tsarist police 
arrested him in June 1906. He 
was condemned to two and a 
half years confinement in a 
fortress from which he was not 
released before September 1909. 
Upon his release he began to 
carry on illegal work in Mos- 
cow, endeavoring to revive the 
Party organization, which had 
been broken up by the gen- 
darmes. After two months he was 
arrested again and exiled to 
remote Narym in Siberia, but 


Yakov Sverdlov 


= 
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made good his escape almost 
immediately. 


He went to St. Petersburg, 
where he devoted all his ener- 
gies to illegal Party work. 
Shortly afterwards he was once 
more arrested and sent back to 
Narym. Here he had made six 
attempts to escape but all in 
vain; however, his seventh at- 
tempt, made in 1912, succeeded. 
Sverdloy secretly returned to 
St. Petersburg and plunged into 
revolutionary activity. In Feb- 
ruary 1913 he was again arrested 
and exiled to the Turukhan 
region. 

The February revolution of 
1917 put an end to his exile and 
he returned to Petrograd. At 
the April Conference of the Com- 
munist Party he was elected 
member of the Central Commit- 
tee and became its secretary. 
At the historic meeting of the 
Central Committee of the Party 
at which it was decided to 
organize the armed uprising, 
Sverdloy was elected member 
of the organizational party cen- 
ter which was entrusted with the 
task of conducting the upris- 
ing. 

Upon the victory of the So- 
cialist Revolution Sverdlov be- 
came president of the All- 
Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee and remained at this post 
until his death. He at the same 
time performed his duties as 
secretary of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Party. 


MARCH 178, 1844. Birth of 
Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakov, the 
famous Russian composer. His 
close acquaintance with Bala- 
kirev, outstanding Russian mu- 
sician of the time, helped great- 
ly to devel 2p Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
musical talent. Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov took up the study of folk 
music which exercised so great 
an influence on his future crea- 
tive work. 


Rimsky-Korsakov’s first opera 
Pskovityanka, performed in 
1873, was an outstanding event 
in the history of Russian music. 
The striking, powerful scenes 
of the struggle waged by the 


Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakov 


“free city of Pskov’ for its 
independence and the highly 
characteristic music given to 
the leading roles made a deep 
impression on the contemporary 
public and above all on the 
progressive youth, who caught 
up the song of the ‘free citi- 
zens of Pskov.’” 


The native talent of the com- 
poser revealed itself with par- 
ticular force in his operas. He 
was immensely fond of folk 
art and in his compositions drew 
largely on themes of popular 
legends and fairy tales. His cycle 
of fairy-tale operas, The Snow 
Maiden, Mlada, Christmas Eve, 
Sadko, Tale of the Tsar Saltan, 
Kostchei the Immortal, ends 
with the Golden Cockerel, a bril- 
liant musical satire on Russian 
autocracy. His mastery of East- 
ern melodies is revealed to the 
fullin Antar and Scheherezade. 


Rimsky-Korsakov created a 
school of his own in music, 
which exercised influence on a 
whole generation of Russian 
composers, as well as on many 
composers abroad. 


Vasili Surikov 


MARCH 19,7916. Death of Va- 
sili Surikov, the famous Russian 
painter. Surikovy was born in 
Krasnoyarsk, Siberia, in 1848. 
In 1869 he entered the St. Peters- 
burg Academy of Arts. At the 
Academy exhibitions the first 
works of the young painter 
attracted general attention by 
their bold drawing . 

Surikov turned to history for 
his themes. 


During the political reaction 
of the ’80s Surikov painted his 
masterpiece Boyarinya Moro- 
zova, a glorified personification 
of a woman of will whose 
indomitable moral strength 
stems from the sympathy of the 
masses. This painting created 
the impression of a political 
challenge to autocracy. 


This canvas was followed by 
the remarkable paintings: Yer- 
mak Conquers Siberia, a glori- 
fication of the Cossack free 
troops: Suvorov Crossing the 
Alps, and Stepan Razin. 


Surikov’s canvases are im- 
bued with the spirit of popular 


rebellion and show that in his 
art he was guided by the idea 
of serving the people. 


MARCH 23, 1919. The estab- 
lishment of the Bashkir Autono- 
mous Soviet Socialist Republic 
was proclaimed by a decree of 
the All-Russian Central Execu- 
tive Committee. 


Prior to the October Revolu- 
tion, Bashkiria was one of the 
most backward regions of 
tsarist Russia. Russian landlords 
and mineowners seized hundreds 
of thousands of acres of the best 
land belonging to Bashkirs, forc- 
ing the latter to take ridiculous- 
ly low prices in payment. 

Today Bashkiria is an impor- 
tant industrial region. In the 
course of the two five-year plans, 
the Soviet Government invested 
more than 800 million rubles in 
the national economy of the 
republic, Today Bashkiria has 
a Socialist industry of its own 
and an agriculture which is 
run on modern lines. 


MARCH 30, 1930. Twenty 
years have elapsed since Mikhail 
Ivanovich Kalinin became head 
of the Soviet Government. Ka- 
linin is of peasant origin; his 
parents lived in the Tver Gu- 
bernia, now Kalinin Province. 
He was a lathe operator by 
trade. 

On July 3, 1895 Kalinin was 
arrested for taking part in the 
St. Petersburg League of Strug- 
gle for the Emancipation of the 
Working Class. This was his 
first arrest; in the course of his 
stormy revolutionary life under 
the tsarist government he was 
arrested 14 times. He took an 
active part in the October Re- 
volution and upon Sverdlov's 
death in 1919 was elected chair- 
man of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee. In 1923 
he was elected chairman of the 
All-Union Central Executive 
Committee and in 1938 chairman 
of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. 


MARCH 31, 1809. Birth of 
Nikolai Gogol, great Russian 
writer. 

His collection of fantastic 
stories under the title Evenings 
at a Farmhouse Near Dkank 
which appeared in 1831, earned 
the young writer immediate 
fame. In 1835 two books of his 
short stcries appeared under the 
title Mirgorod, followed a year 
later by his immortal comedy 
The Inspector General, one of 
the great dramatic works of 
world literature. 

In this comedy Gogol master- 
fully laid bare the corruption 
and arbitrariness of tsarist of- 
ficialdom in the times of Nicho- 
las I. When the play was first 
staged at the Alexandrirsky 
Theater in St. Petersburg on 
April 19, 1836, it was the signal 
for bitter attacks upon the author 
by the official bureaucracy. 

In 1835 Gogol began to work 
on his greatest masterpiece, 
Dead Souls. In this work Gogol 


Nikolai Gogol 


portrayed the gloomy life and 
customs of the poorer nobility, 
the crass ignorance and arbit- 
rariness that ruled in Russia of 
the tsars, The first volume of 
Dead Souls was hailed with de- 
light by the young generation of 
revolutionary democratic intel- 
ligentsia. Unfortunately only 
fragments of the second volume 
were preserved, Gogol having 
destroyed the manuscript in an 
attack of mental depression 10 
days before his death. 

With striking realism Gogol 
revealed the vulgarity and ina- 
nity of the nobility, the ruling 
class of feudal Russia. 


Statue of N. Gogol in Mos- 
cow, by N. Andreyev 
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The Soviet Court 
and Socialist 
Judicature 


(Continued from page 3) 


to the indictment, whereupon it may return 
it to the procurator for further investigation, 
or provided there are sufficient grounds 
therefore, it may quash the indictment al- 
together. 

The people’s court founded on the great 
principles of the Stalinist Constitution will 
in the future perform its functions even more 
successfully than in the past. A guarantee of 
this is the very organizational structure of 
this court, and in the first place the provi- 
sion that hereafter these courts are to be 
elected on the basis of universal, equal and 
direct elections by secret ballot. 

An additional guarantee of this is provided 
by the accountability of the Soviet judges 
and in particular of the judges of the people's 
courts to their electors. Article 29 of the new 
law provides that ‘People’s judges render 
an account of their work and the work of the 
people's court to the electors.’’ This prin- 
ciple of the accountability of the judiciary 
to the electors, which makes the former sub- 
ject to the control of the latter had been estab- 
lished neither in the former federal Judica- 
tur2 law nor in the Statutes on the judicature 
of th: republics, although in practice Soviet 
judges have always rendered account of 
their work to the bodies which elected them. 

Consistent application of the principle of 
the electiveness of judges implies accounta- 
bility of the judges to their electors, and hence 
the right of the latter to recall the former. 
The people have the right to remove judges 
they have elected who have not justified 
their trust. The will of the people is the 
highest law of the Revolution. The fact that 
judges can be removed springs from the very 
principle of their electiveness. But this, 
however, does not signify impairment of the 
independence of judges in the least degree. 

Our Constitution has proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of judges and their being subject 
only to the law, and this principle is being 
steadfastly applied. The independence of 
judges is secured by the Socialist system as a 
whole by the entire Soviet state system which 
has reared people of Leninist-Stalinist men- 


tality, people possessing the high dignity 
of Soviet citizenship, and imbued with an 
understanding of their high duty to their 
people, country and Party. 

The new law for the first time defines the 
nature of the Soviet judicial appeal. Article 15 
not only provides that sentences, judgments 
and decisions of all courts, with the excep- 
tion of the Supreme Court of the USSR and 
of the Supreme Courts of the Union republics, 
may, in the manner described by law, be 
appealed by the persons convicted etc., or 
may be protested by the procurator before a 
higher court, but also that ‘‘In considering 
appeals or protests, the higher court «xam ns 
the legality and validity of the sentence or 
verdict of the lower court on the basis not 
only of the record of the case, but also on the 
basis of material submitted by the sides.” 

The new Judicature Act does not contain 
special articles dealing with the procurator’s 
office, as was the case in the earlier law of 
1924 and as is the case in the Statutes on the 
judicature of the Union republics. Neverthe- 
less the new law has tremendous organiza- 
tional significance for the future work of the 
procurator’s office. The Judicature Act is 
the guiding legislation for the procurators 
as well. It facilitates excellent work by the 
courts, raising the importance of the Soviet 
court and imposing greater responsibility 
on the court personnel. Similarly it insures the 
proper requisites for the work of the procura- 
tors in court, imposing on them, too, greater 
responsibility for participation in trials. 

The quality of the court’s work depends to 
a considerable extent on the quality of the 
preliminary examination, on the preparation 
and active participation of the procurator in 
the trial. 

The procurator has to be keen and skilful. 
He must be able to convince the court of the 
guilt of people whom he considers necessary 
to commit for trial. He must te able to dis- 
continue prosecution of a case if the trial 
does not confirm the evidence adduced in the 
preliminary examination. A keen and_skil- 
ful analysis of the evidence, a correct and 
proper elucidation by the procurator of all 
the circumstances of the case helps the court 
to arrive at a correct and just decision. 

The new Judicature Act provides the courts 
with the conditions for correct and consistent 
decisions in conformity with the law. 

The Soviet court is a mighty means for 
drawing millions of working people in 
the governing of the state. It is the mightiest 
means for combating any encroachment on 
the Soviet state, any infringement of the 
rights and interests of Soviet citizens gained 


Judge becomes teacher. A. S. Kishchenko, a people’s judge of Rostokino District, Moscow 
regularly conducts a law class attended by people’s assessors working at the Caliber Plant. Hers 


is a meeting of the class with Kishchenko on the extreme right 
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and safeguarded by the Soviet Constitution 
and laws. The Sovi2t court is a school of so- 
cial discipline unknown and impossible in 
capitalist countries. Under the Stalinist 
Constitution and the new Judicature Act the 
Soviet court will still further unfold its 
creative power, the great power of the invin- 
cible Soviet people. 

Born in the fire of the Great Socialist Re- 
volution, having gone through a 20-year 
struggle against the enemies of the Soviet 
people, and having grown into a mighty 
force, firmly guarding the interests of the 
Soviet state and of the Soviet people, the 
Soviet court, holding aloft the Leninist- 
Stalinist banner, is entering a new stage in 
its development. 


From the History 
of Russian 
Architecture 


(Continued from page 30) 


studying it profoundly. The architectural 
group soon turned into a lively artistic and 
scientific center where theoretical study, 
reading and translation of the classics of 
Western architecture were combined with 
practical work on the model of the Large 
Kremlin Palace. 

A whole generation of splendid Russian 
architects was trained in the spirit of Ba- 
zhenov’s school. Developing his teachings, 
they created scores of fine examples of Russian 
classicism, now preserved by the Land of 
the Soviets. 

Carefully restored by the museum of the 
All-Union Academy of Architecture from 
scattered bits and broken details, the model 
of the Large Kremlin Palace is now on view in 
the Museum cf Architecture in Moscow. 

The Kremlin Palace, more than any of 
Bazhenov’s other works, is lined with the 
main trend of French classicism and, in parti- 
cular, with its most correct expression — 
the east facade of the Louvre. Bazhenov, 
however, was never an imitator. An excellent 
and highly original example of the new Rus- 
sian classicism was born in the unique in- 
terweaving of the monumental ideas of the 
French architect Perrault and the style of 
the Acropolis with those of the ancient Rus- 
sian Kremlin and monastery groups. 

Triangular in form, the Kremlin Palace 
grounds contain a number of squares,.on one 
of which the Kremlin cathedrals reach to 
the skies like a memorial to ancient Russia. 
The gem of the whole group, however, is 
the huge elliptic main palace plaza, encircied 
by a ring of Ionic columns. 

Now that the huge model — the facade is 
86 feet long — has been completely restored. 
even to the interior decoration of several 
of the halls, one understands the enraptured. 
comment it occasioned among Bazhenov’s 
contemporaries, foreigners as well as Russians. 
Edward Clark, a professor at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, who visited Moscow in 1800, wrote 
later that if the palace had been built it 
would have become one of the wonders of 
the world, serpassing even the famous at- 
chitectural monuments of ancient times. 

June 1, 1773, the day that the cornerstone of 
the new palace was ceremoniously and pom 
pously laid, was perhaps the happiest day 
in the architect’s life. 

But instead of forging ahead at full speed, 
the project began to die a slow death. The 
funds allotted for the job did not come In; 
letters of inquiry sent to St. Petersburg 1 
mained unanswered. ... The horrible truth 
slowly dawned on Bazhenov — the empress 
had tired of the idea; the empress had not 
really intended to build the palace! F 

Various explanations were advanced in 
justification of this monstrous hoax on whicl 
hundreds of thousands of the people’s money 
had been squandered. The Russians, you see, 


do not want to destroy their ancient temples, 
the foundation of the palace is too near the 
Archangel Cathedral and might upset the 
latter, and so on and so forth. The real reason 
simply was, however, that the Turkish war 
was nearing a victorious end, and there was 
no further need for this expensive adver- 
tisement. 

A similar fate awaited Bazhenov’s second 
large undertaking — the palace in the em- 
press’ estate of Tsaritsyno, not far from Mos- 
cow, Though it could not compare in scope 
with the Kremlin Palace, it was, neverthe- 
less, a large and interesting job. The empress 
set him but one condition, which was a com- 
plete surprise to the architect, who knew her 
passion for the classical style: the building 
in Tsaritsyno was to be in the ‘‘Moorish- 
Gothic style.” 

The problem of working in the Gothic style, 
which the will of the empress had forced on 
him, was not new to Bazhenov. Long before, 
in the village of Znamenka, he had built 
a splendid church which was a unique com- 
bination of the Gothic and the ancient Rus- 
sian. Tsaritsyno, however, was the apex of 
the great architect’s work in this style. 

Bazhenov's childhood and adolescence had 
passed in Moscow, where he had been enrap- 
tured by the ancient Russian architecture 
around him. In Tsaritsyno he tried to find 
new architectural forms, taken in large mea- 
sure from the Gothic and Barocque but also 
closely related to Moscow architecture of 
the 17th and the beginning of the 18th century. 

One of the Soviet scholars of Bazhenov’s 
work has called his Tsaritsyno ‘‘an old Rus- 
sian architectural fable in stone.’’ And in- 
deed, its notched towers, narrow windows, 
bridges and gates richly decorated with white 
crmaments on red brick backgrounds all went 
to create a festive and somewhat fantastic 
impression. 

Catherine, however, did not even trouble 
to thoroughly examine the structure, the 
construction of which had taken 10 years of 
the great master’s life. After a quick look at 
the fine ensemble, she screamed angrily that 
it was not a palace but a prison. The order 


was immediately given to raze the structure 
to the ground; Bazhenov was turned off with 
a year’s vacation ‘‘on account of sickness.”’ 

Everyone began to turn away from the 
architect who had fallen into royal disfavor 
and who even before had been disliked by the 
snobbish gentlemen for his ‘‘ambition’’ and 
for his unwillingness to toady. He began to 
receive fewer and fewer orders: he faced dire 
need. 

Catherine’s death and the ascension to the 
throne of Russia of her son Paul, a friend of 
Bazhenov’s, in 1796 at once changed the 
latter’s position. He was called to St. Peters- 
burg, the rank of general was conferred upon 
him and he was presented with an estate and 
1,000 seifs. On February 26, 1799, Paul ap- 
pointed Bazhenov vice-president of the Aca- 
demy of Arts by a special ukase. 

Notwithstanding his years and ill-health, 
Bazhenov energetically took to his new work 
and outlined a very rational reform of the 
Academy, which was to turn this bureau- 
cratic institution into a center for the artis- 
tic life and education of the country. 


But like all his others, this dream of Ba- 
zhenov’s was also fated to be unrealized, for 
he died the same year that he was appointed 
to this post. 


There is reason to believe that Bazhenov 
built many houses and churches in Moscow. 
But here also fate cruelly mocked him, for 
in the majority of cases there is no documen- 
tary proof of the fact. Outstanding among the 
structures unquestionably his is one of the 
finest of old Moscow, the Pashkoy House 
(so called after the name of its first proprie- 
tor). This charming building combines ele- 
ments of French classicism and the Baroque 
with amazing skill in a complete, new and 
inimitable whole. 

No matter in what direction Vasili Bazhe- 
nov worked, no matter what architectural 
style he used as a starting point, this great 
architect and at the same time great failure 
was never in any way an imitator; he always 
created something distinctive, highly origi- 
nal and extremely expressive. 


Sholom Aleichem 


(Continued from page 19) 


“‘freedom,”’ in the blood of the Jewish people 
and revolutionaries, Tevye’s fellow villagers 
consoled him, told him not to fear the pog- 
roms, and that they would not let anything 
happen to him. One day, however, when 
Tevye returned home in the evening, he 
found a group of neighbors in his yard. 


When he asked what good news they had 
to t2ll him, their spokesman Ivan Paperila 
told Tevye that they had come to arrange 
a pogrom in his house. Paperila added that 
they had discussed long what they were 
to do to him, whether they should break his 
windows, rip his pillows and feather bed or 


set fire to his house, and finally decided to 
break his windows. ‘‘Let the passers-by,’” 
said Ivan Paperila, ‘‘see that we have made 
a pogrom in your house, else we'll have to 
pay a fine.’’ Such was the ‘‘people’s anger’’ 
to which the tsarist government was also 
wont to refer. 

This brilliantly depicted episode exposes 
once and for all the lies of the tsarist govern- 
ment and german fascists that raids of hired 
bandits are an expression of the ‘‘people’s 
anger.’” 

The hundreds of ‘‘Aryans’’ arrested in 
German cities by the Gestapo for defending 
innocent Jews against the vandalism of 
the fascist bandits, the opening of the doors 
of churches and hospitals by Catholic priests 
to persecuted Jews, as happened in Dussel- 
dorf, the collection of funds in all the cities 
for Jewish aid, the sea of sympathy and 
shame that has engulfed every strata of the 
German people—all this shows how much 
the fascist lie about the ‘‘people’s anger’’ 
is worth. The masses understand that Anti- 
Semite pogroms are organized by the fas- 
cists in order to divert the anger of the 
people away from the fascist dictatorship 
which is brutally exploiting and robbing 
the entire German people in order to fill 
the pockets of the bourgeoisie. 


The best minds of the whole world are 
indignant at the persecution of Jews and 
Catholics in Germany. Andrew, the Chairman 
of the League of Anglo-German Friendship, 
declared that it seemed to him that the lead- 
ers of fascist Germany had gone mad. Se- 
nator Wagner in the United States con- 
demned German fascism at a meeting attended 
by thousands. Herbert Hoover, former pre- 
sident of the United States, said that the 
fascist barbarity toward the peaceful Jew- 
ish population throws German _ civiliza- 
tion 400-500 years back. President Roosevelt 
recalled the American ambassador from 
Berlin. The Swedish authoress Stirenstet 
proposed to organize a funeral procession 
in protest against the pogroms. 


At a time when barbarous anti-Semitic 
répressions are rife in Germany, when hund- 
reds of thousands of German, Austrian and 
Czechoslovakian Jews are forced to seek 
shelter in forests, when German stores are 
forbidden to sell foodstuffs to Jews and the 
latter are barred from attending theater 
and cinema performances, the free Jewish 
people of the Land of the Soviets celebrate 
the jubilee of their great, beloved writer 
together with all the peoples of the USSR. 
Sholom Aleichem’s portrayal of the old 
regime, the regime of violence and mockery, 
has aided the masses in seeing the true es- 
sence of that regime, showing them their real 


enemy. 
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“SHCHORS"” 


A Kiev Film Studio 
Production Featuring 
N. SAMOILOV as Shchors, 
and 
M. SKURATOV as Bozhenko 


New Anti-Fascist 
Film “THE OPPEN- 
HEIM FAMILY” 


Produced by the Mos- 
cow Film Studio (Mos- 
film). Based on Lion 
Feuchtwanger’s _ novel 
“‘The Oppenheims.”’ Di- 
rected by Honored Wor- 
ker of Art G. Roshal. 


This film, written and directed by Alexan- 
der Dovzhenko, introduces you to the Cha- 
payev of the Ukraine — Nikolai Shchors — 
who heroically defended his country 
against the German invaders, the Hetman 
and Petlyura. 

The latter aimed in 1918-1919 to cut 
young Soviet Ukraine off from Soviet Rus- 
sia, but Shchors with his Red Army divi- 
sion and Bozhenko’s partisan detachments 
valiantly fought against the rapacious in- 
terventionists, and with the support of the 
whole Ukrainian people drove the Germans 
out of Soviet Ukraine. 


What fascism is doing to man- 
kind is strikingly shown in this 
film of Hitler-ruled Germany. The 
regime of terror, medieval bar- 
barity, “racism,” as a result of 
which the Oppenheims, a typical 
Jewish liberal bourgeois family, 
are crushed and compelled to flee 
the country, and one of the mem- 
bers of the family forced to com- 
mit suicide, is revealed with tre- 
mendous force and conviction on 
the screen. 


These and other Soviets films are brought to screens abroad by Soyuzintorgkino (All-Union Corporation for Export and Import of Films 


and Photo-Ginema Materials and Apparatus), 


All Inquiries should be addressed to Soyuzintorgkino, Maly 6 
Or to the Trade Representatives of the USSR abroad or Amkino 


vezdnikovsky Pereulok 7, Moscow, USSR (cable address: Intorgkino Moscow). 
orporation, 723 Seventh Ave., New York City, USA. ea 
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IN THE COMING YEAR! 


LAVISHLY and beautifully illustrated, giving 

an all-round picture of life in the USSR, 

SOVIETLAND Is a monthly magazine you and 

your friends wiil be glad to receive regularly 
throughout 1939. 

This attractively made up and printed publi- 
cation tells you of the triumphant onward sweep 
of Socialist construction... 

With picture and authoritative article shows 
you the life and achlevements of the many 
national peoples constituting the brotherly 
family of the USSR.. 


Students of Soviet life and 
invaluable for reference—many keep bound files. Start 
ease We by making sure that you will have a complete 


set of 


Keeps you abreast of developments In Soviet 
economics, science, education, literature, art, 
music, the drama, cinema.. 

Readers particularly appreciate the fact that | 
the best Soviet writers are contributors to 
SOVIETLAND, that outstanding authorities 
in every field tell you from thelr own experi- 
ence what is new and important In Soviet 
affairs. 

For your friends, or yourself for that matter. 
SOVIETLAND Is a wonderful gift at the 
holiday season! Subscribe now. 
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